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Announcing 
a 
Personal Loss to this Society 
in the Death 
of 
Franklin Fisk Holbrook 
Editor and Librarian 


August 20, 1955 








FRANKLIN FISK HOLBROOK 1883-1955 


It is with profound sorrow and no small measure of regret that the 
staff of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania reports the 
death of their friend and colleague Franklin F. Holbrook, for he had 
served this institution in varied and important capacities for twenty- 
four years. : 

Late in 1954 certain alarming symptoms had led him to seek medi- 
cal attention and on January 6th of the present year he entered the 
hospital. He returned to his desk for a few days after treatment but 
soon went back to the hospital. With great patience and courage he 
maintained a cheerful hope that he might eventually return to his 
work, though from the first the outcome was apparent. He died on 
Saturday morning, August 20th, 1955, and was buried in Mt. Lebanon 
Cemetery, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Holbrook was the son of a Congregational minister and was 
born at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, on December 12th, 1883. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota in 1913, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts with distinction and in 1916 he received his degree 
of Master of Arts in history. From that time until his death history was 
the field to which he gave most of his time and effort. 


Before coming to Pittsburgh in 1931, he worked in association 
with the Minnesota Historical Society on the war records of that state 
and was the author, co-author or general editor of several important his- 
tories dealing with Minnesota’s war activities in and subsequent to the 
Spanish-American War. From 1929 to 1931 he was special investiga- 
tor and compiler of a monumental report on materials for research in 
the social sciences and the humanities. 

He was brought to Pittsburgh by Dr. Solon J. Buck, who was con- 
ducting an historical survey of Western Pennsylvania in association 
with our society and for which our building was headquarters. He 
served as curator for the survey during four years and from 1935 to its 
conclusion in 1936 he was its acting director. 

It was thus that Mr. Holbrook became associated with our society. 
With the departure of the personnel of the survey he took over the 
many and varied activities of this society, sometimes with help, often 
without. At the time of his death he was serving as librarian and editor 
of the Western Pennsylvania Magazine. 

Mr. Holbrook was a man of slight frame and only those familia: 
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with the routine work of the society appreciated the amount of work 
he accomplished. He was always approachable; was gentle in manner 
and comment and listened, apparently unhurried when he was 
swamped with urgent work. His voice was seldom raised and by nature 
he was retiring if not self-effacing. He worked for the society uncom- 
plainingly when its finances were at low ebb and did far more work 
than his remuneration justified. The evidence of his meticulous care 
is to be found in our magazines he edited during most of the past twen- 
ty-four years. They were accepted as a matter of course, like those of 
the great publishing houses, but their articles were selected, arranged 
and edited, when time permitted, between greeting visitors, maintain- 
ing membership and acquisition records, finding reference books, cata- 
loguing, accounting, arranging exhibits, answering wrong telephone 
numbers or typing letters. But occasionally there would come sincere 
praise from high places to encourage him. Today, bound issues are to 
be found in many libraries across the continent and in foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Holbrook was a mine of information and could answer off- 
hand many of the curious questions which come to historical societies. 
He could lay his hand on books helpful to students studying for de- 
grees and would even leave important work to help a genealogical 
search. He could write a letter of refusal with a light touch and a 
diplomacy which great corporations might well envy. At times he 
worked in an atmosphere which lacked understanding and appreciation 
which left him open to criticism with which he sought to evade con- 
tact but if pinned down he could usually meet it with formidable 
defense. 

When the present director assumed his duties two years ago, he 
was welcomed with cordiality and given w sholehearted cooperation 
which continued until his death. When his judgment or criticism was 
sought, it was given with frankness and sincerity and he never over- 
looked an opportunity to offer encouragement, either in public or in 
private discussion. 

Mr. Holbrook’s death is a great personal loss to those who knew 
him best but in a broader sense Pittsburgh may well mourn the loss of 
a man they know only indirectly. 


Rosert D. Cunristis 
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WILLIAM PENN AND PENNSBURY MANOR 
of 
BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Condensed from William Penn, Horticulturist 


RACHEL MCMASTERS MILLER HUNT* 


A s many of you know, I am a great believer in backgrounds, so 


I am going to tell you a little now about William Penn’s 
father, whose name was also William Penn—Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Penn. 

He was a man of the sea—he married a Dutch widow, who brought 
him Irish estates, and at the age of twenty-nine, the first William Penn 
was made a Vice Admiral. His ship, the “Lion,” carried fifty guns. 
Later he was created a general of the sea under Cromwell, and he was 
awarded a chain of gold worth one hundred pounds. Like many of the 
beautiful jewels in the Italian paintings, we wonder what ever became 
of that chain of gold. This William Penn was the only seaman in Eng 
lish history to hoid the rank of general of the sea—the other four gen- 
erals being field officers of the Army before receiving naval rank. 

Cromwell sent Admiral Penn to the West Indies with a large fleet 
and many troops, hoping to unseat the Spaniards who were then in full 
control. It was a disastrous campaign and when Penn came home with- 
out orders, he expected to lose his head but, instead, he was sent to the 


*Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt, LL.D., who is also known to many 
as Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, is an honored member of this Society. She is 
a recognized authority in several fields—flower prints, book bindings 
and garden culture. We offer a paper, as read before the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 21st 1954. Its content is 
taken largely from a book written by Mrs. Hunt entitled William 
Penn — Horticulturist. 
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Tower for thirteen days. Later, released, he went back to the Irish 
estates and, after Cromwell’s death, returned—hoping for the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy in England. He went to Parliament, was 
knighted at the age of thirty-nine, and he went on his ship to Holland, 
to bring back the Duke of York. On the same ship went Samuel Pepys, 
and through Pepys’ diary we have a very human portrait of the Admiral 
—later on, of his family and of his home life. 

The British Navy was in a sad state from lack of funds. Both Penn 
and Pepys were asked to lend the King money, and they did—Penn 
giving large sums upon different occasions. He never collected this 
money from the Crown, but we shall see ten years after Admiral Penn’s 
death just what these loans were to mean to his son. Admiral Penn’s 
last years were far from happy or distinguished. He died, worn and 
prematurely old, at the age of forty-seven. 

So, this resumé of the life of the first William Penn seems neces- 
sary toward the understanding of the Founder of Pennsylvania. Our 
William Penn had a comfortable family background. His childhood 
seems to have been a natural one; his mother was pious and gave him 
ample religious instruction. The family were comfortably well off, and 
in youth William Penn never knew the pinch of economy or poverty; 
and part of his childhood was spent in Ireland. When he was fifteen 
he went to Oxford, to Christ Church College. He made friends easily, 
was interested in athletics, stood well in his classes. One of his especial 
friends was John Locke, later distinguished as the author of “Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding.” 

It was while he was at Oxford that Penn first heard the Quaker 
preacher, Thomas Loe, and it was the turning point in his life. Sev- 
eral other students became interested, and a group was formed which 
made a decision that was radical in the extreme—they decided they 
would not attend the services of the Church of England. They held 
their own meetings; and for this they were fined, and Penn, with sev- 
eral others, was expelled from college. Admiral Penn was furiously 
angry, and for a brief time turned William Penn out of the house. His 
mother was more sympathetic, though shocked within her heart, but 
she finally persuaded Admiral Penn to allow the boy to come home. 
The Admiral decided that his son needed a change of environment, and 
so sent him abroad to have a gayer time and to forget the Quaker sim- 
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plicity of life and thought. 

Penn had a good time. He went to the Court of Louis XIV; he 
studied French and German and picked up a little Dutch on his pass- 
age through Holland. He seems to have been popular, good looking, 
and with his London companions, sons of peers, he proved for a while 
that “the last refuge of distracted parenthood—the European tour,” was 
a success. He studied for a while at Saumur under the Calvinistic min- 
ister, Moses Amyrault, and was later on his way to Italy when his 
father wrote, urging him to return to England before he himself went 
again to sea. The family affairs needed attention; Penn was older and 
could look after the estates. So he returned and dazzled old Samuel 
Pepys, who wrote of him as “a most modish person, grown, . . . a fine 
gentleman.” One biographer says he even carried a sword and wore 


ruffles. What of Quakerism? 


In London he studied law at Lincoln’s Inn. He even went to sea 
for a brief trip with his father, and upon his return found London in 
the agony of the plague. Everyone who could quitted London—Penn 
among them. The sight of the shocking illness, when death stalked the 
streets and took thousands, upset Penn, and he retired to dwell upon 
thoughts of death and immortality. The plague had a profound influ- 
ence on Penn’s religious life and on his writings; and he was never the 
same again. 

Now aged twenty-two, he again sought out his Quaker companions 
when he went once more to Ireland. Again he chanced to hear Thomas 
Loe preach and after a few months, when he saw his father before his 
death in London, he told him of his grave decision to become a Quaker. 
\dmiral Penn, on the other hand, told him that he expected to receive 
a title. Penn argued against it from Quaker principles, and said he 
would never inherit the title. After bitter argument, the Admiral said 
he would rather see his son dead than a Quaker. Penn threatened to 
throw himself from a window; the argument became a compromise; the 
Admiral declined the title of Viscount; William Penn became a Quaker, 
but promised to uncover his head to his father, to the Duke of York, 
and to the King. 

Later he found this promise unbearable, and so he left his home 
and family for the second time. Again his mother intervened, so back 
he came, to spend most of his time in his room writing tracts. He must 
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have been a trying companion; one cannot help but sympathize with 
the Admiral; his hopes and fears were bound up in this older, stronger 
son, whose ideas and ideals were utterly foreign to his father and utterly 
incomprehensible to him. A book followed the tracts. The Bishop of 
London rose in wrath, as the book had not been submitted to him for 
approval before its publication. William Penn was sent to the Tower 
for eight and a half months. He was not allowed visitors; worse than 
that, he was not allowed books. Admiral Penn stood by silently, mak- 
ing no moves, until he could stand it no longer; then he sent books and 
began to hope for his son’s release. Out of a clear sky then came Penn’s 
famous treatise on religion, No Cross, No Crown. The Admiral was 
astounded. Later came another book, Innocency With Her Open Face. 
Finally, because of their old friendship, the Duke of York ordered 
Penn’s release, and back to Ireland and the Quakers went William. 

The Admiral in England was far from well before his demise; so 
after eight or ten months Penn returned, only to add one more blow to 
his father’s pride. PENN defied his family, he preached in the streets 
“to the great disturbance of the King’s peace.” He also defied the Con- 
venticle Act which was the law against dissenters’ religious gatherings. 
Naturally he was arrested, he was tried by jury, and he fought in the 
courtroom like a son of Penn. The Admiral was secretly pleased and 
paid William’s fine without his knowledge, and Penn after being im- 
prisoned was released in time to arrive at the death-bed of his father 
(1670). 

THE “HOLY EXPERIMENT” 

Isaac Pennington was an eminent FRIEND. William Penn ad- 
mired him, and he admired, too, his beautiful step-daughter, Gulielma 
Maria Springett. She was an heiress, the daughter of the young Colonel 
Sir William Springett. Penn met for the second time at Chalfont, in 
Buckinghamshire and, here, pressed his suit. He spent some time trav- 
elling in Holland and Germany preaching Quakerism and then went 
back to England again, where in 1672 Gulielma capitulated and the 
marriage took place at King’s Farm on a spring day. It was, of course, 
the Quaker ceremony; they declared themselves man and wife at the 
meeting. Penn leased a home at Rickmansworth, and they lived hap- 
pily there until 1676, when they moved to an estate in Sussex. True, 
he spent only a part of his time there; he was a wandering preacher at 
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heart and followed his star, for he wrote constantly, with a good 
deal of style; it is estimated that fifteen volumes would be necessary 
for the complete writings of William Penn, and there are in existence 
fifteen hundred letters and papers, of which not 30 per cent have ever 
been printed. 


“The Test Act of 1673 barred from public employment, military 
and civil, all who refused to receive the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England.” George Fox, the great Quaker, was old; 
nevertheless he was imprisoned. Penn championed the cause anew and 
went at the head of a procession to Whitehall to see the Duke of York. 
James Stuart had promised the Admiral that he would protect his son, 
but William Penn had slipped out of the royal group and James Stuart 
had lost sight of him. Fox had often spoken of his desire to found a 
colony in some quiet spot where Quakers might live and die together 
unmolested. He had in mind Maryland, and he had been to America. 
There was a Quaker settlement in New Jersey, then called West Jersey, 
probably called so by Sir George Carteret, who owned that grant. Penn 
and eleven other Quakers bought that land, but Penn wanted more 
land and better land. Penn reminded himself of the old debt of the 
Crown to his father’s estate. It amounted, with interest, to almost 16,- 
000 pounds, or $80,000. 

Another year passed by (1678)—conditions in England seemed 
hopeless to Penn. He began by applying for a tract of land on the west 
side of the Delaware River. There were already small settlements of 
Dutch and Swedish colonists on the river; inland he had heard of moun- 
tains and deep forests. Here he planned his colony and a “government 
without classes, hereditary distinctions or religious inequality where 
men, even he himself, would be under law.” He petitioned for a grant 
of land, payment to be made by the money loaned the Crown years 
before by his father and remaining unpaid. His position was not too 
favorably received. It dragged along until Penn almost gave up hope, 
but the argument that the Crown owed this sum of money to Penn’s 
estate came at an opportune time, when it would be easy to discharge 
the debt with land instead of cash. Even after Penn received the right 
to settle and govern, the land would still have to be bought from the 
Indians. There were also to be considered the sentiments of Lord Balti- 
more in Maryland; he might not care for such a near neighbor. This 
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proved to be true later. There were many objections to the petition to 
be overcome, but as Penn had meddled in politics and was not always 
on the side of the King, perhaps they considered he would be less of a 


nuisance in America. 


At last, after months of waiting and discussion, it came about. De- 
tails were worked out. “Tenure of this vast area was of the King in 
free and common socage by fealty only for all services and not by 
knight services. Two beaver skins must be delivered annually at Wind- 
sor Castle Chow? I wonder), and a reservation was made by the Crown 
of one-fifth of all the gold and silver ore. The territory was created a 
province and seignory named PENNSYLVANIA.” Penn drafted an 
outline of Government which would preserve the best features of an old 
system, but carry out his own ideas. Freedom of religious opinions came 
first, then a list of twenty-three other fundamentals. On February 24, 
1681, the Charter was submitted to the King and at a Council on March 
4, it was duly considered. It was of this meeting, which Penn attended, 
that the story of his wearing his hat in the King’s presence is told. As 
Penn stood facing the King, Charles removed his own hat. Penn is 
said to have remarked, “Friend Charles, why dost thou not keep on 
thy hat?” The King laughingly replied, “It is the custom of this place 
for only one person to remain covered at a time.” 

Probably at this meeting the province was named. Penn had de- 
cided to call his grant New Wales, because the country was mountain- 
ous as Wales. Secretary Jenkins, a Welshman, objected. Penn sug- 
gested Sylvania as it was forest land; Charles added Penn in honor of 
the Admiral and of his services to the Crown. This document, or per- 
haps a copy (no one knows which) is in the Division of Public Records 
at Harrisburg. It is written upon parchment; it bears a portrait 
of Charles II, and is skilfully illuminated. 

When the Charter was granted, it is said that Penn exclaimed, 
“God hath given it to me. He will bless it and make it the seed of a 
nation”; and so what was known as the “Holy Experiment” was 
launched. Penn had published information about the Colony, the cost 
of the ocean passage, and a statement regarding the rights and privileges 
of the future settlers. Shares of land consisted of five thousand acres, 
each costing one hundred pounds, but land could be rented in lots of 
two hundred acres at one penny an acre. Ocean passage would prob- 
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ably cost “Six pounds a head for masters and mistresses; five pounds for 
servants, and two and a half pounds for children.” Penn’s cousin, Cap- 
tain Markham, was sent to America as deputy governor and wrestled 
with some surveying problems and tried to right some of the mistakes 
made in London about the boundary lines of the province. Lord Balti- 
more made objections, which were not settled for a long time. 

At last, in October, 1681, the Quakers sailed, one hundred fami- 
lies, on several ships; on one, the “John and Sarah,” were three com- 
missioners who, under Penn’s orders, were to lay out a town and treat 
with the Indians. 


PROPRIETARY AND HORTICULTURIST 


One year later, October 27, 1682, (the dates coincide) Penn arrived 
in America. He crossed on the “Welcome” with a hundred passengers, 
the voyage taking two months. It was a most unpleasant crossing; thirty 
of the passengers died of smallpox. Penn landed at Newcastle and pro- 
ceeded to Upland, now called Chester. After some deliberation he se- 
lected two large tracts of land for the use of the Duke of York, and one 
tract of one thousand acres for the Quaker founder and leader, George 
Fox. 

Arthur Pound says, “Penn’s original plan for Philadelphia reveals 
his sweeping imagination, his prophetic view of what the city was des- 
tined to become.” He made elaborate plans for the laying out of streets 
and the plan for Broad Street remains today, cutting the city in halves 
north and south. His early study of history led him to model the city 
from the ancient city of Babylon. 

The first child to be born in the city in 1682 was John Key, and 
Penn gave the little boy a deed for a lot in the new city. Penn’s ideas 
for planning the new town were well in advance of the times and were 
to exert a tremendous and widespread influence. There was a greater 
difference in comfort and traffic in Philadelphia than in the town of 
Boston with its so-called “cow paths.” Penn was determined that his 
town was not to grow in a haphazard fashion. His first scheme was to 
set aside 10,000 acres at the junction of the two rivers, Schuylkill and 
Delaware, for his “checkerboard” plan. The arrangement of the streets 
was: “Four of these to be 100 feet wide with 28 cross streets at right 
angles to be 50 feet wide. ” A public square or park of 10 acres and four 
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more of 8 acres each in the 4 quarters of the city were provided “for the 
comfort and recreation of all forever.” 

In a letter to the Earl of Sunderland in 1683, Penn speaks of the 
plans for the province. “I have lay’d out the Province into Countys, Six 
are begun to be seated, they lye on ye Great River . . . on each side, 
ye least as broad as ye Thames at Woolwych from 3 to 8 fathom water.” 

The first building of importance was a tavern called the Blue 
Anchor. It was sort of community center; its size was twelve by twenty- 
four feet! Wharves were built on the river front; log and clapboard 
houses were erected in the town, one hundred within the year; and the 
farms numbered over three hundred. In two years, there were six hun- 
dred houses, some built of brick, and Penn’s pride was evident from his 
letters to England and from his diary. He writes: “There is built about 
80 houses and I have settled at least three hundred farmes Contiguous 
to it.” And to Lord Fairfax he also wrote: “Our capital town is ad- 
vanced to about 150 very tolerable houses from wooden ones; they are 
chiefly on both the navigable rivers that bound the ends or sides of the 
town. The farmers have got their winter corn in the ground. . . . I sup- 
pose we may be five hundred farmers strong. I settle them in villages, 
dividing five thousand acres among ten, fifteen or twenty families as 
their ability is to plant it.” In another letter he wrote: “I say little of 
the Town itself. . . .But this I will say for the good Providence of God, 
that of all the many Places I have seen in the World I remember not 
one better seated.” 

Penn was a good advertiser; indeed his letters and the pamphlets 
of immigration were full of glowing descriptions of the charm of 
Pennsylvania, and truthful at that. Little did he dream of the great 
wealth under his “fertile soyle,” mineral wealth, coal, oil, or that timber 
would be exported to the Barbados. 

A printing press was set up (one pauses here to think, of Franklin 
who was later to add to the printing laurels of Philadelphia); a school 
was established in 1683, where it cost “To learne to read English, 4s., by 
the quarter; to read and write, 6s., by the quarter; . . . for boarding a 
scholar, that is to say dyet, washing and schooling, ten pounds one 
whole year.” Penn organized a postal system, on a basis of weekly serv- 
ice from Philadelphia to Maryland and surrounding settlements. 

Penn’s famous letter to the Committee of the Free Society of Trad- 
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ers, which was written to England at this time, 1683, is well worth 
reading; it is a complete and lengthy description of the country, the 
settlements and the Indians, charmingly written. 


His relations with the Indians were, as is so well known, extremely 
friendly. He organized councils and entertainments for them, he won 
them over completely, earning his reputation for fair dealing. He 
preached to them as once he had preached to Londoners; he played 
their games and was looked upon as a king among them. The way had 
been paved by Captain Markham, who had received very little credit, 
but through Markham’s efforts the pledge that “We will live in peace 
with Onas (which means ‘quill’ or ‘pen’) and his children as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure” was kept. The treaty under the Great 
Elm will be recalled, when the famous belt of wampum was given to 
Penn. The belt was returned to Pennsylvania by Granville Penn in 
1857, and was given to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


NOW, WE COME TO PENNSBURY: 


Penn decided he must live comfortably and like a gentleman; so 
he soon began to build a mansion. He called the place “Pennsbury 
Manor.” The estate was situated in Bucks County, four miles above 
Bristol on the Delaware River, and consisted of 6,558 acres purchased 
from the Indians. This was in 1682. The soil was fertile and alluvial, 
and the estate ran for two miles on the river bank. It was an extrava- 
gant investment of 7,000 pounds. Many of the materials for the house 
were brought over from England. Twenty miles of rough road led to 
Philadelphia, and some of his second wife’s letters give an excellent pic- 
ture of the life at “Pennsbury,” and their evident hospitality amid the 
beauty of the surrounding woods. Their favorite form of transportation 
was by a large six-oared boat or barge; it was used more often than the 
rough road through the woods to Philadelphia. “Above all dead things,” 
Penn wrote, “I love my barge.” Penn’s house, like Rome, was not built 
in a day; for some time he lived in a small cottage on the place while 
the house was in the process of building. 

He loved the peace and denseness of the thick woods and the 
beauty of the river. He loved the land and the soil, and became imbued 
with the idea that his children should love the land too; “Let my chil- 
dren be husbandmen and housewives,” he wrote to Guli. Orchards 
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were planted and he begged “a few fruit trees of the Lord Sunderland’s 
gardener’s raising out of his rare collection.” Thus, Penn became a 
horticulturist. He urged the settlers to plant flowers and shrubs as well 
as orchards and grain. Seeds were sent from England to the colony, 
and with the abundance of native wild flowering plants, many gardens 
flourished. George Fox, had one; and Father Pastorious who lived in 
the Germantown settlement, had a garden, and encouraged his friends 
by assigning to each family their three acres of land for a garden. 

Pennsylvania was the perfect background for the first botanical 
garden in America. William Penn sowed the seed, and certainly John 
Bartram tended it and brought it to fulfillment. Penn’s famous letter 
to the Free Society of Traders, of which I have spoken before, contains 
a list of native trees, plants and grain. He liked a tidy spot; he said, “it 
would be pleasant if the old Indian paths were cleared up.” Also—‘In 
what you build . . . Let all be uniform and not ascu from the house. 
Get and plant as much quick, as you can, about fields, and lay them 
out large, at least twelve acres in each.” 

But Penn’s life was not that of a country gentleman. He had a 
vast territory to look after, thirty millions acres, and difficult problems 
to face: witchcraft, whipping of servants, and politics. There was 
always the boundary question, too, with Lord Baltimore; it took Mason 
and Dixon to settle it in 1762. Then, too, Penn became homesick for 
his family. Guli was not well; he longed to see her. 

So he left Pennsylvania, August 16, 1684, and sailed for England, 
leaving the government of the Province with the Council. He wrote a 
letter of farewell to the president of the Council, which shows his devo- 
tion to his idea of establishing a colony on humane principles. He 
wrote to his friends in Pennsylvania from aboard the ship as he was 
returning to England, “My love and my life is to you, and with you, 
and no water can quench it, nor distance wear it out, or bring it to an 
end. I have been with you, cared over you, and served you with un- 
feigned love.” 

Within two years Penn lost his beloved and very promising son, 
Springett. He could not remain any longer at “Worminghurst,” and 
soon moved elsewhere. Guli had died in 1694, and a year later Penn 
married again. Pound remarks that he was the marrying type. Hannah 
Callowhill was a FRIEND, a native of his own Bristol, and twenty- 
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four years younger than he. She was a fine young woman, devoted all 
her life to Penn, an excellent mother to his three remaining children 
(Guli had borne him seven children). 

Penn was away from America for fifteen years; he had intended to 
stay only two in England. Much water had swept under the bridge 
since his departure. Philadelphia had grown tremendously, and was a 
town of commercial importance. Penn was accompanied by his second 
wife, Hannah Callowhill, and his daughter Letitia. They reached 
Pennsylvania on the ship “Canterbury” in the fall of 1699. The Letitia 
Cottage, in which Penn had lived during most of his first stay in Penn- 
sylvania, was now too small for his family. After a winter in town in 
the so-called “slate-roofed house” where son John, called “the Ameri- 
can,” was born, they moved to “Pennsbury” in Bucks County, which 
was not as comfortable in winter as in summer. 

Penn had not lived in the great house, “Pennsbury,” but now, after 
many years, it was completed and he and his family moved in. They 
lived in good style. The rooms were large enough, some of them, for 
public meetings. The house was much admired both inside and out; 
the beautiful river views were an unending source of pleasure. The 
grounds were laid out in a series of terraces, which led down the slope 
to the river, planted with poplar trees eighteen inches in diameter; ter- 
races and steps led to the grounds below the broad walk and the lawn; 
paths were cut through the woods where he might ride on his favorite 
white horse and where he could also wander on foot. Penn was keenly 
interested in the value of forest land and the preservation of trees in 
the Province of Pennsylvania, for in a document of July 11, 1681, it 
is written “that in clearing the ground, care be taken to leave one acre 
of trees for every five acres cleared; especially to preserve oak and mul- 
berries for silk and shipping.” 

Mindful of an English estate set in park lands, Penn had the idea 
of surrounding his manor house with a heavily wooded park. He used 
gravel from nearby pits for his walks; he refused to have gravel brought 
from Philadelphia because of its color; it was red, and red evidently 
did not fit into his color scheme. The boat landing was built at the 
foot of the broad walk, and the creek nearby was bridged in several 
places. Maryland had fine shrubs and trees, and Penn bought some of 
them and had them plated with care; he was particularly interested in 
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two types, fruit trees and the native wild plants and flowers. The lat- 
ter were transplanted in the gardens and carefully watched. He writes 
in his description of Pennsylvania: 

“The artificial produce of the Country, is Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Rye, Pease, Bean, Squashes, Pumpkins, Water-Melons, Musk-Melons, 
and all Herbs and Roots that our Gardens in England usually bring 
forth. ... 

“There are diverse Plants that not only the Indians tell us, but we 
have had Occasion to prove by Swellings, Burnings, Cuts, etc., that 
they are of great Virtue, suddenly Curing the Patient; And for Smell, I 
have observed several, especially one, the Wild Myrtle; the other I know 
not what to call, but are most Fragrant. 

“The Woods are adorned with Lovely Flowers, for Colour, Great- 
ness, Figure and Variety: I have seen the Gardens of London best 
stored with that Sort of Beauty, but think they may be improved by 
our Woods. I have sent a few to a Person of Quality this year for a 
Tryal. 

“The Natural Produce of the Country, of Vegetables, is Trees, 
Fruits, Plants, Flowers. The Trees of most Note are the Black Walnut, 
Cedar, Cyprus, Chestnut, Poplar, Gumwood, Hickery, Sassafrax, Ash, 
Beech, and Oak of divers Sorts, as Red, White, and Black; Spanish 
Chestnut and Swamp, the most Durable of all: Of All which, there is 
plenty for the Use of Man. 

“The Country it self in it’s Soil, Air, Water, Seasons, and Produce, 
both Natural and Artificial, is not to be despised.” 

Farm promblems, too, occupied his mind. In one of his many let- 
ters he repeats various experiments such as planting patches of grass 
seed and the effect of fertilizer. Beyond doubt the virgin soil was pro- 
lific, for there are recorded different stories of a single root stalk of bar- 
ley having sometimes fifty, sometimes seventy green stalks. Penn wrote 
his steward, James Harrison: 

“I recommend to thee for the gardens and the improvement of the 
lands, that ashes and soot are excellent for the ground, grass and corn. 
Soot may be got at Philadelphia, I suppose, for the fetching. I suppose 
it should be sewed pretty thick. . . . It’s best for low lands, and such as 
are moist. Let me desire thee to lay down as much as thou canst with 
English grass and plow up new Indian fields and after a crop or two 
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they must be laid down so too; for that feeds sheep, and that feeds the 
ground, as well as they feed and clothe us.” 

Penn had sent out from England, walnut, hawthorn and hazel 
trees, fruit trees as well, and a great variety of the rarest seeds and roots. 
These were carefully noted in his expense account. He brought back 
eighteen roses from London, recording the event in his diary. 

The gardens grew to be the wonder of the colony for their beauty 
and extent. A country-house, with an ample garden, was the Gover- 
nor’s passion; and he spared neither care nor money to make the grounds 
of “Pennsbury” a little Eden. He procured in England and from Scot- 
land the most skilful gardeners he could find. In one of his letters, he 
speaks of his good fortune at having met with a “rare artist” in his 
line, who is to have three men under him; and if he cannot agree with 
Ralph, the old gardener, they are to divide the grounds between them— 
Ralph taking the upper gardens and the courtyards, the “rare artist” 
having charge of all the lower grounds; and he gives ample instruc- 
tions as to every detail of their proceedings. 

Penn was exceedingly enthusiastic about the natural beauty of his 
estate, the vistas toward the river and the beauty of the flowers. To 
Robert Boyle in England he wrote; “. . . of flowers, I may say, I never 
saw larger, more variety, or richer colours, in the curious gardens of 
England. Of them I have ordered my gardener to make a collection 
against next year.” To another he wrote: “The Country is in Soyle 
good, aire sereen (as in Lanquedock) and sweet from the Cedar, Pine 
and Sassafrax with a wild mertile yet all send forth a most fragrant 
smell, which every breeze carrys with it to ye Inhabitants where it 
goes.” To another friend he wrote: 

“Our garden supplys us with all sorts of herbs and even some which 
are not found in England. Here are roses, currents, gooseberries, tur- 
nips, while carrots and onions are better than those in England. 
Peaches of three kinds and in such quantity that they let them fall to 
the ground. There are also pears and apples in abundance, cherries and 
apricots, some black and others red, prunes and quinces.” 

To his old gardener, Ralph, he said, “Stick to the garden and get 
the yards fenced in, and get doors to them.” A wise provision, for wild 
animal life was abundant and every gardener suffers when his flowers 
and fruit are molested. 
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Penn loved to dwell upon his early plans for Philadelphia. “Let 
every house be placed, if the person pleases, in the middle of its plat as 
to the breadth way of it, that so there may be ground on each side for 
gardens, or orchards or fields, that it may be a green country town 
which will never be burnt and will always be wholesome.” 

Strange, too, that he should write as one of the Puritans did of 
the fragrance from the land when approaching it from the sea. In 1630 
John Winthrop wrote in his journal: “We had now fair Sunshine 
Weather and so pleasant a sweet Aire as did much refresh us, and there 
came off the shore like the smell of a Garden.” William Penn wrote: 
“... even while they were yet from the land where there was wafed to 
them as delightful a fragrance as if it came from a freshly blossoming 
garden.” 

The gardener, Ralph, died and one Nicholas reigned in his stead 
at “Pennsbury.” As Penn advised Ralph to lay hay dust from Long 
Island in his courtyard because it was best for his fields, so he tells 
Nicholas, “To have as many roots and flowers next Spring, by trans- 
planting them out of the woods.” He was pleased when the Indian 
fields bore well, “which is sweet and pleasant.” Also the dairy received 
attention, for he wrote “a good dairy my wife will love.” The English 
country type of life was eagerly planned for and enjoyed while it 
lasted in America. 

On the estate Penn built a brew house and he cultivated grapes to 
a large extent. He had even great hopes that America would produce 
wine equal to the wines of France, and he writes at length about the 
grapes of divers sorts. 

And like a true horticulturist he watched the weather— 

“The Air is Sweet and Clear, the Heavens serene, like the South- 
Parts of France, rarely overcast; and as the Woods come, by Numbers 
of People, to be more clear’d that it self will Refine. . . 

“For the Seasons of the Year, having by God’s Goodness now lived 
over the Coldest and Hottest that the Oldest Liver in the Province can 
remember, I can say something to an English Understanding.” 

Penn was truly interested in horticulture and in the development 
of his Province along such lines. “Pennsbury” was kept up for several 
years after Penn returned to England, and he sent out shrubs and trees 
and gave directions how to plant them and about keeping everything in 
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repair, especially the gardens. In 1704, the Manor was noted for its 
apple orchard and the quality of its “parmains and golden pippins.” 
Penn expected to return as late as 1708, when he wrote to Logan to 
have William Walton “keep all in order till we come.” Penn was never 
quite at home in cities. What he wrote for his children was true of him- 
self, “a country life and estate I like best for my children.” 


LAST YEARS 


During the last years Penn spent in Pennsylvania he found time 
to make a will in which he left legacies to negro slaves and directed 
that they should be liberated. He abhorred piracy and tried to stamp it 
out with the help of Governor Bellomont of New York. He advocated, 
too, a uniform standard for coin and suggested a mint for small silver 
coins to be established in New York. He recommended a boundary 
settlement between America and Canada, a general naturalization law, 
and set forth many other ideas for improvement which received scant 
attention in England. 

Meanwhile, his family were urging their return. In July, 1701, he 
writes: “I cannot prevail on my wife to stay and still less with Tishe. 
I know not what to do.” What he wanted to do was to end his days as 
Governor of Pennsylvania and to remain “among our woods.” 

In England, Penn became broken in health and exhausted from 
worry and anxiety—he tried to reduce expenses by moving to the coun- 
try from where he tried to negotiate with the Crown to buy Pennsyl- 
vania. Nothing came of this proposition, and his health failed gradu- 
ally. Several paralytic strokes left him old and broken, and his mind 
became like that of a little child. Early in the morning of July 30, 
1718, in his 74th year, he died. 

The Quaker Meetinghouse at Jordans is surrounded by fields and 
woods; it is a peaceful spot reflecting in its simple architecture and 
quiet taste of its founders. We walked into the burying ground, its 
green turf starred with tiny daisies, and stood in silence and read quietly 
the names on the simple headstones: 


WixuraM Penn, 1718 Hannan PENN 
Gutretma Maria Penn, 1689 Mary PEennincton (Guli’s 
Mother) 
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Isaac PENNINGTON — many others 
“Their Bodies Are Buried in Peace: But Their Name Liveth For- 


ever More.” 


Silently we paid our tribute to the Founder of our State, a man 
who lived his life amid trials and tragedies, but who set up an ideal of 
government, lived up to it, believed in it, gave his all for it, and of 
whom was written after one hundred years: “It should be sufficient 
for the glory of William Penn that he stands upon record as the most 
humane, the most moderate and the most pacific of all governors.” 

I leave WILLIAM PENN in your hearts, 1 hope—and in your 
minds these lines, written by him to a friend in August, 1681: 

“For my country, I eyed the Lord in the obtaining of it, and more 
was I drawn into it to look at Him, and to owe it to His hand and power, 
than to any other way. I have so obtained it, and desire that I may not 
be unworthy of His love, but do that which may answer His kind provi- 
dence, and serve his truth and people, that an example may be set up 
to the nations; there may be room there, tho’ not here, for such an Holy 
Experiment.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN HECKEWELDER, MORAVIAN 
MISSIONARY, ON THE LIVES OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA INDIANS AND SETTLERS 


PHILIP H. LANTZ* 


in a relatively obscure character to acquaint others with his accom- 
plishments. From his lineage and background this John Gottlieb 
Ernastus Heckewelder must have been a strong character. 

He was born in Bedford, England, March 12, 1743, and died in 
Bethlehem, Pa., January 31, 1823—a life span of all but 80 years. 

His father, David whose name was written Heckenwaelder, was 
one of the Moravian exiles who came to Herrnhut, the refuge village 
founded by Count Zinzendorf on his estate Bevthelsdorf, Saxony. 

The Moravian doctrine descends from the ritual of the Greek 
Church which penetrated to Bohemia and Moravia before the year 900 
and survived persecution for more than 200 years. Union in 1176 with 
the Waldenses driven from Italy and France preserved their ancient 
faith and resulted in a purer form of worship. Strife and dissensions 
prevailed until in 1536, a hundred years after the name United Brethren 
was adopted, their Confession of Faith was approved by Martin Luther. 
Another 200 years transpired before a little band emigrated to the Zin- 
zendorf Estate and established Herrnhut where they were joined by 
many of the Brethren. Indeed Count Zinzendorf was accused of induc- 
ing people to leave Moravia and Bohemia and ironically, was himself 
banished for ten years from his own lands. Every persecution but in- 
creased strength and soon missions sprang up in other places, a colony 
going to Georgia late in 1733 followed in 1736 by another in a ship 
which also bore to America John Wesley, founder of Methodism. 
Their migration to Pennsylvania followed refusal to bear arms in the 
war between Great Britain and Spain, a service from which they were 


T HERE is a human disposition, once having become interested even 


*Philip H. Lantz was a former director of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania from 1950 to October 1953 and on retire- 
ment after the death of his wife, moved to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
one of the early settlements of the Moravians. There he is today liv- 
ing in the home of John Heckewelder who for forty-one years was 
missionary among the Indians and had returned to Bethlehem in 
1811 where he died twelve years later. Mr. Lantz is a “natural” to 
present the accompanying paper on one of the important person- 
alities of Colonial days and this paper was presented before our 
Society on April 20th 1955 — RDC 
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exempt by agreement. 

This was the religious background of David Heckewelder, John’s 
father who was sent as a missionary to England where his son was born. 
The son must indeed have absorbed much of the missionary spirit. 

Heckewelder was eleven years old when he landed with his par- 
ents at New York. He walked with Bishop David Nitschman to Beth- 
lehem, a then 15 year old mission, while others waited for wagons. 
Barring a brief interim in the Danish West Indies with his missionary 
parents, who died there, he grew up in the vicinity of what is presently 
Nazareth and Bethlehem. When barely 19 and still apprenticed to a 
cedar-cooper, he was chosen to join Christian Frederick Post who had 
built a log house at Tuscarawas on the Muskingum in Ohio about 75 
miles west of Pittsburgh in preparation for a mission among the Dela- 
wares. The hardships on this 33 day journey in the spring of 1762 are 
vividly depicted in Heckewelder’s own narrative, mentioning the 
names of many small places familiar to us, unexpected snow storms en- 
countered, and floods not so different from those of today (now con- 
trolled by dams—then by forest verdure). He traversed in due course 
while pushing one evening to make Pittsburgh, the field of Braddock’s 
defeat. His report reads “a dreadful sight was presented to our eyes. 
Skulls and bones of the unfortunate men slain here seven years before 
on the 9th of July 1755 lay scattered all around and the sound of our 
horses’ hoofs continually striking against them made dismal music as 
with the Monongahela full in view, we rode over this memorable bat- 
tleground.” 

But it is the mission to the Delawares that engages our attention. 
In a carefully written article by Paul A. Wallace, Editor Pennsylvania 
history, published in Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety Volume 96 #4 August 22, 1952, Professor Wallace comments on 
the neglect of Heckewelder’s work which he regards as unfortunate con- 
sidering what opportunities that missionary had to study the Indian 
while the latter’s world was still pretty much intact and what an eager, 
inquiring mind this Moravian missionary brought to the task of report- 
ing what he saw. True he regarded the Delawares as more honorable, 
more reliable than others, particularly the Iroquois, and according to 
Professor Wallace decidedly influenced the novels of Fenimore Cooper, 
without intent to do so as anyone understanding the missionary’s char 
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acter and career should know. During his most active sixty years (1754 
1814) Heckewelder traveled more than 26,000 miles through the 
American forest, a tremendous feat in those days—a time of the greatest 
experimentation in the relations between Indians and white men when 
the former are said to have numbered twenty thousand or more. Pro- 
fessor Wallace well described those years as a time when Delaware 
Chiefs supported the Moravian attempt to save the Indians (body and 
mind as well as soul) by showing them how to adopt the white man’s 
religion and culture without surrendering their own identity. Those 
were also the years he adds when Pontiac and later Tecumseh sought to 
save the Indian race by quite opposite means: the violent expulsion of 
white men from Indian lands, and fierce reliance on their own native 
customs and traditions. 

From studying Heckewelder’s own narrative based on keen obser- 
vation of an exploited race, what do we find? We must conclude that 
the red man reacted much as other humans under like conditions. How 
do we regard aggressors? Our defences immediately come into play. 
Need we examine our own times to realize how history repeats itself. 
Does human nature change? In this atmosphere our missionary dealt 
with good and evil white and red men alike. His influence was strong 
on the natives with whom he lived and worked and communicated in 
their own language. Indeed since Moravian missionaries received no 
material aid they were forced to hunt, to fish and to clear and till fields 
with their converts. 

In those days there appeared to be two distinct approaches to the 
Indian. People possessing but a veneer of Christian spirit yet professing 
religion advocated first imparting to these subjects the arts and graces, 
the so-called culture of civilization—something suddenly foreign to 
their whole experience, their life, their environment. And what was 
the effect on Indians in dealing with many of these whites? Settlers 
took their lands in sharp trades, sometimes appropriating (that’s what 
it amounts to) large areas in what they termed treaties. Professional 
traders, in addition to acquiring valuable furs for a pittance, introduced 
various vices. The approach of the Moravian missionaries, on the other 
hand was simply to expound Christ’s teachings and allow “civilization” 
to follow. Results proved in fair dealing, in mutual respect, the efficacy 
of this method. It was unfortunate indeed for many fine white settlers 
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and similarly for many decent red men to whom the name savages had 
been applied and stuck, that they constituted so small a minority. It is 
really pitiful also, to learn how numbers of Indians who had adopted 
Christianity, abided by its teachings through stress and strain. Perhaps 
no more telling example could be cited than the plight of those Chris- 
tian Indians who had settled in the eastern section of Pennsylvania, 
many in and about Bethlehem under the aegis of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, and in 1763 became victims of reprisals inflicted by both sides, 
extending from the Ohio country and from Canada down through New 
England in efforts on the one hand to avenge murders and on the 
other to regain dispossessed lands. It was a sorry situation. An accusa- 
tion was circulated that Indians were Cananites descended from the lost 
tribes of Israel and were to be destroyed. Fanatics are always to be found 
who, often in all sincerity, do almost irreparable damage. These Chris- 
tian Indians joined in a petition to the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
protection, protesting their abhorrence of the cruelties committed by 
their countrymen. The situation was so tense and so fraught with 
danger from unbelievably cruel acts committed by both sides that 
though its seriousness was not at first recognized by the local mission- 
ary “Brethren,” the Government of Pennsylvania (as related in Hecke- 
welder’s Narrative) ordered all baptized Indians brought to Philadel- 
phia for safety. Their conduct was exemplary: their treatment by the 
authorities, especially soldiers and citizens over whom government had 
little and often no control, was shameful. Pennsylvania Colonial Rec- 
ords contains accounts of those dark days. It was heartbreaking for the 
good Brethren who never failed, however, to set a» aiseworthy example 
to their charges. 

In the more active 30 years following Heckewelder’s first westward 
journey to the Western Pennsylvania-Ohio Country with Christian 
Frederick Post, he made numerous trips to and from missionary out- 
posts, conveying important messages, interpreting Indian language and 
customs, promoting peaceful relations. Translated into results, the world 
might not appraise his accomplishments highly yet he undoubtedly 
exerted far-reaching influence for peace. He really was working per- 
sistently for honest co-existence without concealed weapons in a mailed 
fist. This was not a simple task. Critics spreading rumors and false 
accusations continually arose on all sides. And the task was immeas- 
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urably complicated by the seemingly never-ceasing Indian Wars, aided 
and abetted by characters like McKee, Elliot and Girty. Consider the 
example set by the English and the French each determined to wrest 
a continent from the other and employing every means at hand to ex- 
ploit the red man in undermining the other. It is inypossible not to de- 
velop deep respect for the ability of Heckewelder and his colleagues 
just to keep alive during these trying times. Not all did. Our subject 
recounts, not in a dramatic but rather a matter-of-fact way, a number 
of instances where his life hung in the balance. The appearance of aid 
at critical moments was regarded as providential. These Christians had 
consigned their welfare, their lives, to a higher power and were always 
ready to depart this world. 

Specific events usually carry human interest. Even when these 
concern individuals only they leave their mark, they exert a certain in- 
fluence. There could have been only good effects from dealings be- 
tween Heckewelder and his associates, and Indians who, happily af- 
fected, spread good reports among their countrymen. A reasonable con- 
clusion impresses itself on the reader of Heckewelder’s Narrative—that 
this peaceful influence more than once averted ill feeling, even blood- 
shed. 

Taken individually, these Indians differed little in essentials from 
white men, says Professor Wilson. A specific event occurred in the fall 
of 1767 when the widely known and greatly respected missionary Zeis- 
berger learned that some Indians living on the Allegheny River wanted 
to hear the gospel preached. He lost no time going there. Finding there 
was a field for his services, he returned amid many hardships to his 
base at Friedenshutten whence those Christian Indians, released from 
their unhappy experience in Philadelphia, had migrated from the Beth- 
lehem area. Indian named—Wyalusing Friedenshutten, meaning Tents 
of Peace, had been established at the invitation of Papunhant, leader of 
a band of Monseys, with the approval of the Governor, as a missionary 
outpost in 1763 on the east fork of the Susquehanna at the mouth of 
Wyalusing Creek in Bradford County. It was in the path from the land 
of the Iroquois to the countries of the Catawbas and the Cherokees. 
The Iroquois informed the Moravians that the place was not suitable 
for a settlement because the land had been stained with blood. How- 
ever, after proper negotiation agreement to stay was reached, although 
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interrupted for several years by troubles incident to the conspiracy of 
Pontiac. This settlement is described in some detail to point up the 
precarious position of the Moravian missionaries for although peace and 
friendship was again reestablished in 1768 between the English and 
the Indians through the exertions of Sir William Johnson, our friends’ 
joy was lessened on learning later that the Six Nations had sold to the 
English a large tract of land which included their prized settlement. So 
it was to this settlement, more of an outpost, on the east bank of the 
Allegheny, then called Goschgoschuenk, a Monsey Indian town about 
eight miles below the mouth of Tionesta Creek in Forest County, hence 
just within what is now Venango County, to which these missionaries, 
the leader and three faithful families from Friendenshutten, made their 
way. Near their destination they were met by an embassy, Hecke- 
welder termed it, of 20 captains from the Six Nations who by a belt 
of Wampum bid them return, having erred by neglecting first to in- 
form the chiefs of their intentions. This uncomfortable situation was 
resolved only after very considerable negotiation. 

In those days, too, it was essential to save face. The Indians were 
taught that stealing was a sin. One of them approached his teacher seri- 
ously saying that he never had been guilty of theft except for two sheep 
and a hen belonging to a white man, which was not regarded as a crime 
because white men had stolen from them ever since they first came into 
the country of the Indians. But so utterly miserable did their detractors, 
more particularly an Indian preacher, Wangomend, whom later Zeis- 
berger actually succeeded in converting, make their stay in this locality, 
that the Brethren planned and in another year moved down river, still 
on the east bank about 15 miles to avoid the turmoil constantly being 
stirred up by hostile warriors and reflecting on the innocent. Coura- 
geous men like Zeisberger and Heckewelder could not be intimidated. 
Many plots had been laid for murdering them. But prominent enemies 
were “taken into camp” so to speak. An outstanding example was Glick- 
hican, an extraordinary red man both admired and dreaded for his supe 
rior courage as a warrior, his talents in Council and his unequalled deliv 
ery as an orator—first counsellor to the Chief of the Wolf tribe at Cas- 
caski on the Big Beaver. With the approbation of his Chief and the 
Council, Glickhican went to Lawanakhanek (in English, middle branch 
or stream), the name given the new location, purposely to dispute with 
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and confound Zeisberger on the doctrine he was preaching. As Hecke- 
welder expresses it in his narrative, this man considered himself suf- 
ficiently armed at all points to withstand any white preacher. He had 
the good sense not to begin the contest but first to attend the preachings. 
The result was unexpected. He was so struck with conviction of the 
truth of what he heard that he returned a favorable report to the chagrin 
of Chief Papanke who after upbraiding him was indifferent, then hos- 
tile, but finally himself turned completely, accepting and advising his 
“children” to hear and believe; and actually inviting the Brethren to 
come to his country on the Big Beaver. At the height of their success 
on the Allegheny, and after extensive building in the hope of establish- 
ing a permanent abode, hostilities broke out between the Senecas, their 
neighbors, and the Cherokees, the former breaking their treaty in order 
somehow to obtain satisfaction for the large amount of land out of 
which they claimed the English had cheated them and had had con- 
firmed in the treaty. 

Hence in April 1770, the Brethren accepted the repeated friendly 
offer of the Chiefs of Cuskkushke and parting as friends from the 
Chiefs on the Allegheny who asked pardon for past injuries they had 
committed, set out in 16 canoes down the Allegheny past Pittsburgh, 
thence down the Ohio and up the Beaver about 20 miles where they 
settled and called the place Peace Village. None other than Glickhican 
and his men helped them over the Falls. We are reminded of Hecke- 
welder’s first trip to this region some eight years previously when in 
the swollen rushing Beaver, he nearly lost his modest equipment in- 
cluding horses. Again in 1772, he had nearly perished in crossing the 
Beaver, swollen by a torrent of rain. His canoe capsized and he was 
being borne rapidly to the falls not far below when two Indian brethren 
plunged in and rescued him. This is mentioned as a testimonial of 
the human qualities of friendly Indians, which was demonstrated to 
great purpose some six years later when Heckewelder was requested to 
visit via Pittsburgh the western stations extending to the Muskingum 
and north to Salem in Ohio, concerning the safety of which great anx- 
iety was felt. 

He recounts that on the way many deserted homes were seen 
on which had been written with coal “Good people avoid this 
road for the Indians are out murdering us.” On nearing Pittsburgh, he 
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was informed of the secret departure from that place of McKee, Elliot, 
Girty and others for the purpose of stirring up the Indians against the 
whites all through that territory. These were dark days—some of the 
darkest during the War of Independence. Fear assailed settlers on all 
sides. Great was the consternation of the people of Pittsburgh at the 
dreaded Indian menace fomented by the deserters. Colonels Hand and 
Gibson at Pittsburgh were especially anxious to avoid having the Dela- 
wares deceived and drawn into a possible conflict. At this juncture 
Heckewelder’s aid was invaluable. Despite all dissuasion from incurring 
the unusual risk, he pushed west with his small party. This time the 
Beaver, azain over its banks, was crossed on a raft and on the third day 
traveling day and night with hardly a pause, they reach Gnadenhiitten, 
their mission post about 12 miles south of the present New Philadel- 
phia. But on arrival they were asked to proceed at once about 30 miles 
to Goschochking (not the place on the Allegheny spelled with some of 
the same letters) where Capt. Pipe, an important Delaware chief under 
the spell of those evil deserters previously referred to, had circulated 
false reports and rumors and had stirred up active hostility to Capt 
White Eyes who stood staunchly for the Christian Indians. To hold 
them in line at that critical moment was imperative. Spied on as he 
was White Eyes dared not even be civil to Heckewelder and his emis- 
saries. On being questioned White Eyes replied that they had been 
told by “those men” that red men no longer had a single friend among 
the American people and hence any delegation came only to deceive 
and take some further advantage of them. After more friendly ex- 
changes, it came down to imparting the truth about what was happen- 
ing east of the mountains. Heckewelder’s reputation was such that he 
was believed when he denied all the implications in such questions as: 
“Are the American armies all cut to pieces by the English 
troops? 
“Is General Washington killed? 
“Is there no more a Congress; and have the English hung 
some members and taken others to England to be hung? 
“Is the whole country beyond the mountains in possession 
of the English and are the few thousand Americans who have 
escaped, organizing to kill all the Indians in the country, even 
women and children?” 
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Heckewelder’s report of the meeting was received with unrestrained 
joy, and he was declared by the congregation at Lichtenau to have 
saved from utter destruction the Western Pennsylvania-Ohio mission- 
ary settlements, and indeed the nation. For while it was brought out 
later that the Indians were always counseled not to take up the hatchet 
against either side and as a Christian apostle he would have tried to 
prevent massacres of the English, his feelings were evidently enlisted 
on the side of American freedom. 

This plain, simple, earnest man roamed this then western country 
teaching, preaching, trying to inculcate in his listeners the ways of 
peace and to prove that people of different races could coexist. Avert- 
ing a major conflict in the case just cited was a genuine tribute to the 
dedicated men of whom he was an outstanding example. To have tra- 
versed over 26,000 miles of almost virgin country required many trips to 
and from missionary outposts and settlements. In an area westward 
from the Allegheny to the Muskingum he must have known about 
every Christian Indian. He knew many of the others, too. He knew 
how they were debauched by white traders—Indian agents. Imagine a 
few years hence seeing the latter bring about the destruction of much 
of this constructive labor, actually murder many who were literally led 
to the slaughter through trickery, and the pitiful remainder driven amid 
incredible hardships northwest to Sandusky and thence finding partial 
haven in Detroit. The humane efforts of the Governor of Pittsburgh 
(Colonel Gibson is called Governor in Heckewelder’s narrative) only 
incensed further those bent on extermination through the cruelest 
atrocities. Our narrator finally in 1786 at the age of 43 returned to 
Bethlehem. But it was not to settle down quietly as planned. The very 
next year and subsequently for several years he traveled to Pittsburgh 
on various missions. When Indian affairs were to be discussed, negotia- 
tions to be conducted, his services were sought as interpreter and coun- 
selor. Prior to the spring of 1791 the Federal Government exerted 
strong pressure to induce the Indians to conclude peace and restore 
quiet, but without success. Then General Rufus Putnam was appointed 
commissioner to treat with them. He enlisted Heckewelder in the en- 
terprise. The latter's account details the course of their journey as far 
west as Kentucky and Indiana, of their dealings with many chiefs, de- 
scribes exchanges of prisoners and resultant happiness on both sides. 
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A year and a half later, the articles of peace were read to the assembled 
nations and signed by 31 chiefs. This expanded into an attempt to 
extend peace overtures by sending a formal embassy to the chiefs who 
were assembled on the Miami of the Lakes. President Washington en- 
trusted this mission to General Benjamin Lincoln of Boston, Colonel 
Timothy Pickering of Pennsylvania, Postmaster General and Beverley 
Randolph, late Governor of Virginia. Again Heckewelder’s services 
were enlisted. In spite of sincere and energetic efforts, the expedition 
failed of its object. One reason advanced was inability to get through 
to the Chiefs because the English had not yet relinquished the Detroit 
boundary according to the conditions of the general peace; but while 
marking time, it was clearly observed from the progressively hostile tone 
of messages received that those same evil advisors (McKee, Elliot and 
Girty) were again successfully at work. The unhappy consequences 
were complete punishment of the Indians the following year by Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne and an enforced peace. 

The background for many of these untoward events undoubtedly 
was laid up to 40 years before in intrigues and consequent distrustful 
relations among English and Indians, French and Indians, English and 
French, and not the least between Indian tribes, so aptly described in 
Mrs. Lois Mulkearn’s penetrating article titled “Half King, Seneca Dip- 
lomat of the Ohio Valley” appearing in the summer 1954 issue of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. Evidently even all the 
heavy sacrifices of dedicated and devoted individual members of Chris- 
tian missions could not stem their force. But it is borne in on those 
who follow Heckewelder’s Narrative that the approach of these men 
to their problem, their methods of truth and honesty in dealing with 
Indians whose sincerity in living what they were taught was some- 
times unbelievable, exerted an influence more than once felt at the 
Council Table. The teller of the tale does not dwell on religious doc- 
trines but rather shows by precept and example the value of a code of 
moral ethics prior to lessons in so-called civilization. To revert to a 
previous observation, a close study reveals that Heckewelder’s Indians 
differed little in essentials from white men. 

As a reporter, Professor Wilson regards Heckewelder as reliable a 
one as can be found in his day; that is, when he is recording what he 
himself has seen and heard in direct and in casual contacts. Nowhere 
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outside of his travel diaries is a better picture found of a period that 
has suffered, he thinks, some neglect in historical study, the transition 
of the border lands from native ownership to white. In Heckewelder’s 
lengthy “Narrative” personal experiences stand out confirming praise- 
worthy acts by Indians, even members of the Six Nations who contrary 
to the white man’s firmly imbedded belief, were not quick in revenge 
but whose custom was not to respond in kind unless bloody provoca- 
tion was three times offered. To repeat, many who adopted the white 
man’s religion put most white practitioners utterly to shame in their 
sensitive response to its duties. How shocking then to read Heckeweld- 
er’s account of the massacre by none other than white men of the Chris- 
tian Indians at Gnadenhiitten whence they were scattered and driven, 
as related, to other lands, a disheartening reward for years of faithful 
labor and an abhorrent example to others of their race—one to encour- 
age war rather than peace. Yet somehow through bad times and good, 
as he was commissioned to undertake other duties, to attend to other 
widely different affairs, as he counseled, interpreted and befriended, 
the influence of this quiet, humble, persistent servant of God and 
preacher of peace and good will on earth is borne in on the reader of 
his simple story. Perhaps I myself occupying almost a century and a 
half later the original stone house (somewhat remodeled) he built in 
Bethlehem am touched by the pervasive influence of John Gottlieb 
Frnastus Heckewelder. 


Note—Contributed by Oliver Evans: 


By deed dated 23 Nov. 1803, and recorded in the Office of = 
Recorder of Deeds of Allegheny County, Pa., on 24 Nov. 1806, i 
Deed Book Volume 14, Page 231—“Killbuck, alias Wm. Henry, tes 
of the County of Washington, i in the State of Ohio, deeded for $200 to 
\bner Barker, Merchant of the Borough of Pittsburgh, County of Alle- 
gheny and State of Pennsylvania—A certain island situate in the Alle 
gheny River nearly opposite the point in the mre. 4 of Pittsburgh 
known by the name of ‘Killbuck’s’ Cor Smokey) Island, containing 
about thirty acres.” 

Killbuck signed by his mark; the deed was sealed and delivered in 
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the presence of John Heckewelder, and acknowledged (in Ohio) before 
Aquilla Carr, Justice of the Peace. 

Killbuck further assigned to the grantee “all the rents, prophets, 
issues, etc., that is due and to become due of my Island.” 

On 24 Nov. 1806, before Justice of the Peace E. (Ebenezer) Denny 
in Allegheny County appeared the Reverend John Heckewelder who 
was duly affirmed, and said that Killbuck in his presence signed, sealed 
and delivered the within deed, that the signature John Heckewelder as 
witness was in proper handwriting of affirmed and was subscribed by 
him on the date mentioned. 








A BRIEF HISTORY OF FORMER, NOW EXTINCT, AMISH 
COMMUNITIES IN PENNSYLANIA! 


MAURICE A. MOOK* 


munities in Pennsylvania were identified and located,? the present 

writer stated that “No one knows how many times the Amish have 
unsuccessfully attempted to establish new communities . . . in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth.” Subsequent research at the Mennonite 
Publishing House Library at Scottdale, Pennsylvania,? has revealed 
evidence of more than a dozen former now-extinct Amish communities 
in the state. The history of one of these was considered in a previous 
issue of this journal.4 These unsuccessful attempts of the Amish to 
establish colonies in Pennsylvania range in time from the early eigh- 
teenth century to the present year. 


I N an earlier article in which the ten present Old Order Amish com- 


There are records of six atterypts of the Amish to establish com- 
munity life in southeastern Pennsylvania during the earliest years of 
their settlement in America.5> Only one of these communities survives 
to the present day. One of their first colonies was on the “Northkill” 
settlement, established in the late 1730's near the present town of Ham- 
burg, in northern Berks County. This frontier community, located 
some distance north of other settlements in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
was near a gap in the Blue Mountain range. The geographical isola- 
tion of its location and its proximity to the break in the mountain bar- 
rier exposed it to the Indian raids of the frontier fringe during the 
French and Indian War. Also the non-resistant faith of its Amish in- 
habitants made it an easy victim of such attacks. Had it not been for 
the Indian raids it might be quite confidently assumed that the colony 
would have been a successful venture. It was the largest southeastern 
Pennsylvania Amish settlement at the time of the Indian Massacre of 
1757, which is usually regarded as having softened its success and pre- 
pared it for ultimate failure as a living community. Some of the North- 
kill families surviving these depredations are known to have receded 
southward to locations nearer the older, less isolated, and less exposed 
English and German settlements in the southeastern corner of the state.§ 

There were several other small Amish local geographical groups 
south of Northkill during the middle years of the eighteenth century. 
I call them “geographical groups,” for there seems to be little ev ‘idence, 


1 Explanatory notes follow this article. 
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other than tradition (inacceptable as historical evidence without corrob- 
orating proof), that two or three of these were ever organized as con- 
gregations,’” and it is uncertain as to whether these were sufficiently 
large or long-lasting to deserve the name “community.” There were, 
however, during these early years, small groups of Amish families in 
the Oley area, along Tulpehocken Creek, and on Maiden Creek in 
Berks County.§ There was also a larger group, formally organized as 
a congregation, near present Malvern, in eastern Chester County. The 
members of this community have the distinction of being the first Amish 
in America to build a “meeting house” for worship services, and its 
members also in other respects accepted “English” (non-Amish) ways. 
Today the group would be known as “Church” Amish, or “New Or- 
der,” to distinguish it from more conservative congregations now com- 
monly referred to as “House” or “Old Order” Amish. Characteristic 
Amish surnames are still decipherable on old tombstones in a cemetery 
near Malvern, and the foundations of the meeting house were still dis- 
cernible in the late 1930’s.° 

In addition to these five unsuccessful community ventures, in the 
middle years of the eighteenth century the Conestoga Valley congrega- 
tion was established in the area the Amish still occupy in this portion 
of the state. This group grew in size and strength and developed into 
the thriving present Lancaster County Amish community.!° From the 
time of its origin and throughout the history of the Commonwealth, it 
has been the largest, strongest, and most vital of all Pennsylvania Amish 
settlements. It is, indirectly at least, the “mother colony” of all other 
historic and present-day Amish communities in the state, and it has 
been, moreover, the source of settlement of many Amish communities 
in other states of the United States. It is no longer the largest Amish 
sett.emcat in the United States, as some statements still claim, but it re 
mains one of the three largest local groups, the other two being the 
community in Holmes and neighboring counties, in east-central Ohio, 
and the settlement centering in Elkhart County, in northern Indiana.!! 

Subsequent to the earliest southeastern settlements, the next con 
gregations to be founded were three in present Somerset County, two of 
which are now extinct. The Amish joined the trans-Alleghenian west 
ward movement, which resulted in a settlement in Somerset County 
which was started in 1767, and within approximately two decades three 
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geographically distinct Amish communities were in existence in this 
area. These were the Conemaugh congregation in the northernmost 
section of the county, the “Glades” congregation farther south, and the 
Casselman Creek community still farther south, near the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland line.!2 Of these three the latter group, now known as the 
“Meyersdale Church,” is the only one to survive. It is currently a single 
congregation of some 200 members,!3 which would indicate a commu- 
nity of from 500 to 600 inhabitants. It is the second oldest and third 
largest Amish community in the state at the present time. All three of 
these early Somerset settlements generously contributed members to 
newly established Amish communities in Ohio and the Middle West.!* 
The northern Somerset community included an individual who is one 
of the few Amishmen to have his name embodied in the cultural geog- 
raphy of the United States. The city of Johnstown was in a sense 
founded by Joseph Schantz (later Jantz, Jahns, and Johns), an Amish- 
man who owned land where the downtown business section of Johns- 
town now stands, and who deposited a charter with county officials in 
which a town was laid out with land donated by him for streets, public 
buildings, a burial ground, and a community commons.!5 Thus a man 
belonging to a religious sect strictly committed to a rural way of life 
chose the site of, provided for, and initiated the early development of 
one of our state’s largest cities. 


Amish settlement in Mifflin County began in the early 1790's. 


This group grew steadily in size and also contributed heavily by emi- 
gration to Amish communities elsewhere.!® Almost as early, probably 
in the early nineteenth century, Amish families from southeastern 
Pennsylvania settled in the Juniata River valley near present McVey- 
town, across Jacks Mountain marking the southern boundary of “Big 
(Kishacoquillas) Valley.” The Amish congregation here came to be 
known as the “River Church.” Though only a few miles distant from 
the larger body of Amish people in Kishacoquillas Valley, the trip over 
the mountain with team and buggy or wagon was difficult and time- 
consuming. This impediment to inter-ccommunity communication and 
visitation may have contributed to the failure of the river group as a 
separate community. It lost members both by deaths and emigration, 
with remaining individuals joining the Mattawana Amish Mennonite 


church built at the same place in 1871. The Amish church had an 
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estimated membership of 29 in 1850, and the Amish Mennonite church 
had 79 members in 1900, according to a local resident.!7 The Amish 
congregation at this location is now extinct, excepting in memory. Mean- 
while the Big Valley Amish have increased from one church to eight 
church districts, which have a total reported membership of 606 for the 
current year. It is now and for some years has been the second largest 
Amish community in the Commonwealth.!8 


The date of origin of the nineteenth-century Amish community in 
Juniata County is unknown to the writer, but it may have been as early 
as the first decade of the nineteenth century. In 1850 there were two 
organized churches, one in Lost Creek Valley, and one in Tuscarora 
(Creek) Valley, respectively north and south of the Juniata River in 
the vicinity of Mifflintown. In an Amish census for 1850, taken in 
1900 and based upon the memory of Amish old-timers who claimed 
ability to remember back to 1850, it was estimated that there were 85 
members in these two churches at midcentury. In 1900 one member of 
the church was listed for Tuscarora Valley and none for Lost Creek 
Valley. In 1950 John A. Hostetler and the writer found several former 
farmer-neighbors of the Amish who could vaguely remember this Amish 
colony which apparently was abandoned in the late 1880's or early 
1890's. It became extinct by deaths and by the removal of Amish fami- 
lies to Nebraska, adjoining Mifflin County in Pennsylvania, and else- 
where.!? Several small old cemeteries east of Mifflintown have many 
weathered tombstones on which characteristic Amish first names and 
surnames can be distinguished. Joseph W. Yoder has given an interest- 
ing picture of Amish life in Lost Creek Valley during the later years 
of the community's existence.2° It was the Lost Creek Valley commu 
nity to which Rosanna and her mother moved from Halfmoon Valley in 
Centre County, and from which she and her parents later removed to 
Big Valley in Mifflin County. 

Another Amish community that also failed in the late nineteenth 
century was the Buffalo Valley congregation, located in Union County 
a few miles east of Mifflinburg and west of Lewisburg. This congre- 
gation-community began in the 1830's and survived for some five dec- 
ades, becoming extinct in the 1880’s. Of all former but now extinct 
communities in the history of Amish settlement in the United States, 
this is the best documented one in the literature of Mennonitism. Its 
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church history, as well as the life and customs of its inhabitants, have 
been discussed in detail by Prof. John Umble of Goshen College, In- 


diana. Professor Umble’s parents were members of this community.?! 


Some sixty miles west of the Union County group and a half cen- 
tury earlier in time there existed during approximately the first forty 
years of the last century a small Amish community in Halfmoon Val- 
ley, twelve miles northwest of State College in Centre County. The 
Amish farms were near the present village of Stormstown. A small 
Amish cemetery (on the farm of Mr. Clarence Beck, R. D., Warriors 
Mark, Pa.) survives as evidence of the former community’s existence. 
On Mr. Beck’s farm there is also an old house which is said to have re- 
movable partitions between the rooms. It is reasonable to assume that 
it was occupied, and possibly built, by an Amish family, for this was an 
Amish practice by which the downstairs rooms of a house were con- 
nected with each other to facilitate worship services in the home.?? Dr. 
lohn A. Hostetler, himself of Amish derivation, has found well-known 
Amish surnames in the Centre County Court House records at, Belle- 
fonte which pertain to this group and which extend from 1804 to 
1840.23 These dates of deeds, sales of property, etc., probably approxi- 
mately limit the period of Amish occupancy of Halfmoon Valley. Ro- 
sanna of Rosanna of the Amish was born in this valley, from which she 
migrated with her foster mother to Lost Creek Valley toward the mid- 
dle years of the past century. This family was among the last to abandon 
the unsuccessful settlement. 

In still another area of the state memory of two other now-extinct 
Amish communities has been brought to light by recent field work 
among surviving Amish and non-Amish residents of the region. Dur- 
ing the depression years of the 1930’s an Old Order Amish community 
of from 20 to perhaps 30 or even 40 families was located near Spartans- 
burg in northeastern Crawford County. The community began in the 
early 1930's by families migrating from Ohio, and it ended in the late 
1930’s by most families returning to their areas of origin. This commu- 
nity, according to present non-Amish residents of the area (visited by 
the writer in the summer of 1951), expired largely as a victim of the 
Depression. It is quite clear also that certain personality conflicts among 
its residents contributed to its failure as a functioning group.?* 

There was also during the same decade a short-lived small Amish 
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community of five families and one adult, consisting of 24 persons in 
all, only 12 of whom were adult members of the church located at Bear 
Lake in northwestern Warren County. All but one of the members of 
this community were relatives, which illustrates the kinship principle 
that has been so important as a factor in the genesis and growth of new 
Amish communities in the United States. A bishop (interviewed by 
the writer in Mercer County in 1952) led this group, which was a 
worshipping congregation for only ten of the fifteen months of its exist- 
ence. The small group was troubled by physical illness, as well as lone- 
someness and homesickness, and after two winters and an intervening 
summer they abandoned their farms and returned to Ohio from which 
they had come in the first place. In addition to the psychological fac- 
tors, inability to market crops and to pay for their farms during and 
due to the depression caused the failure of this venture. It is certainly 
one of the smallest and most temporary colonies in the 250 years of 
Amish settlement in America.?5 

The final instance of failure successfully to maintain Amish con- 
gregational community life known to the writer is a small group that 
began five years ago and exists only as non-congregational remnant at 
the present time. In August, 1949, a group of three families, two of 
whose heads were Old Order Amish church officials in the Enon Val- 
ley congregation in Lawrence County, moved to Brush Valley in Centre 
County, several miles northeast of Centre Hall. The colony never 
thrived and was joined by less than a half-dozen other families. The 
deacon died and the preacher returned to Enon Valley; several other 
families also removed. In November, 1954, three families remained, 
occupying four small farms on the edge of the valley overhung by Brush 
Mountain. As a community it now exists as a thin shadow of the small 
group it once was; as a congregation it became extinct with the loss of 
its two church officials who have never been replaced.?® 

All recent attempts of the Amish to start new communities have 
not failed, however. Contrary to the experience of the recent Centre 
County group, two other Amish communities, started in the state within 
the past five years, are growing and seem to be firmly established, at 
least prospectively, as functioning groups. These are the Amish com- 
munity in Snyder County, four miles west of Selinsgrove, and a new 
group which recently located in Juniata County, near Mifflintown— 
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in the very area where the nineteenth-century Lost Creek Valley com- 
munity met defeat some 60 to 70 years ago. 

Three of the ten Amish communities now in existence in Pennsyl- 
vania (those in Lancaster, Somerset, and Mifflin counties) have had a 
continuous history from the eighteenth century. These three are the 
largest and most solidly established Amish communities in the Com- 
monwealth at the present time. Two more were established in the nine- 
teenth century (New Wilmington and Enon Valley, both in Lawrence 
County), one of which has been a steadily growing group. The remain- 
ing five have come into existence since 1924.27 Seven of the ten have 
been established since 1800, which would contradict the assertion found 
in a recent article that “After 1800 few new (Amish) communities were 
established in Pennsylvania.”?8 Seven may not be more than “few,” but 
it is more than half of the total surviving group. 

It is thus seen that there are more extinct Amish communities in 
the history of the state than there are successfully surviving ones. The 
majority of the unsuccessful commmunities were small ones which lasted 
less than half a century. We thus see that in Amish community life 
the larger the group is and the longer it lasts, the stronger and less sus- 
ceptible to failure it comes to be. Size and age of the community thus 
present themselves as a kind of insurance against Amish community 
decline and death. In Pennsylvania, at least, if an Amish community 
can survive its first half-century, it seems to develop a degree of im- 
munity to failure. However, insurance is not assurance, of course, that 
a community may not ultimately fail. 

In spite of the fifteen failures?? of the Amish successfully to colo- 
nize in Pennsylvania, one should resist entertaining an impression that 
the Amish type of sectarian Pennsylvania German culture is marked by 
debility and carries the germs of its own decay and death. It has been 
recently stated that there are now more Amish communities, more 
Amish churches, and more individual members of Amish churches and 
communities than ever before in the history of the sect in this state.3° 
The same is true of all other states in which the Amish are represented 
in appreciable numbers.3!_ The Old Order Amish way of life may be 
changing, perhaps with increasing rapidity, but their numbers are also 
steadily increasing, and there are currently certainly no signs of decrease 
in the rate of increase of the group. 
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*Dr. Maurice A. Mook, Professor of Anthropology at The Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania, is also 
author of “Crawford County Number Two” published in the March 
1954 issue of The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. — Ed. 


1 The present paper is a revised version of “Pennsylvania Amish 
Communities That Failed” which appeared in ‘S Pennsylvdanisch 
Deitsch Eck, in the Allentown, Pa. Morning Call, August 21, 1954. 
The Eck, a department appearing in each Saturday issue of the Call, 
is “Devoted to the Literature, Lore, and History of the Pennsylvania 
Germans” and is edited by Dr. Preston A. Barba. Permission to revise 
and reprint this essay has been kindly accorded by Dr. Barba and 
the editors of the Call. The field work and library research for my 
studies of the Amish in Pennsylvania have been financed by four 
grants from the Council on Research of The Pennsylvania State 
University. I record my thanks to the University and the Council 
for these grants-in-aid. 


2 “The Number of Amish in Pennsylvania,” ‘S Deitsch Eck, June 
26, 1954, to be reprinted in the January, 1955 issue of the Mennonite 
Historical Bulletin (Mennonite Historical Association, Goshen, In- 
diana). 

3 The Mennonite Publishing House Library is one of several de- 
positories of literature in the United States pertaining to the history, 
beliefs, and customs of the Mennonite and Amish people. Other 
libraries are at Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana; at Bethel College, 
North Newton, Kansas; and at Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. I 
am indebted to A. J. Metzler, Ellrose D. Zook, Dr. John A. Hostetl:r, 
and Mrs. A!ta Erb for according me easy access to materials at Scott- 
dale. I am also indebted to Dr. Hostetler, Book Editor at the Publisn- 
ing House, for sharing with me his extensive knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Amish in Europe and America. 


4 W.P.H.M., 31:1, 33-45 (March, 1954) 

5 Primary sources for five of the six early southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Amish settlements have been used by Grant M. Stoltzfus in 
History of the First Amish Mennonite Communities in America, Mas- 
ter’s Thesis in History, University of Pittsburgh, 1954. This thesis is 
the basis of an article by Stoltzfus in the Mennonite Quarterly Re- 
view (hereafter cited as M.Q.R.), 28:4, 235-262 (October, 1954). Sec- 
ondary references to these settlements include C. Henry Smith, The 
Mennonite Immigration to Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth Century, 
Pennsylvania German Society, Vol. 55, ch. 8, “The Amish,” 222-258. 
(Norristown, Pa., 1929); Idem, The Mennonites of America, ch. 8, 
“The Amish,” 208-252 (Goshen, Indiana, 1909); Idem, The Story of 
the Mennonites, 554-558 (Berne, Indiana, 1945); C. G. Bachman, The 
Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
German Society, 49: 51-59 (Norristown, Pa., 1942); and C. Z. Mast, 
Annals of the Conestoga Valley, ch. 17, “Earliest Amish Settlements 
in America,” 92-98 (Elverson, Pa., 1942). 

6 For the Northkill settlement see Stoltzfus thesis; 46-54; Stoltz- 
fus, M.Q.R., 28:4, 237-242; Smith, 1909, 212; Smith, 1929, 228-229 and 
240-241; Smith, 1945, 555-556; Bachman, 57; and Mast, 92-95. For the 
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Indian massacre of 1757, known in Mennonite history as the “Hos- 
tetler massacre,” see Harvey Hostetler, Descendants of Jacob Hoch- 
stetler,, historical introduction by William F. Hochstetler (Elgin, 
Illinois, 1912); also Harvey Hostetler, Descendents of Barbara Hoch- 
stedler and Christian Stutzman, historical introduction by William 
F. Hochstetler, 10-35 (Scottdale, Pa., 1938). Although these excellent 
genealogies, together containing some 25,000 family entries, deal 
largely with family history, their historical introductions discuss the 
early settlement history of the Amish in Pennsylvania, especially 
with reference to their plight during the French and Indian War. 
C. K. Hostetler, “The Hostetler Indian Story,” Christian Monitor, 14:2, 
433-435 (Scottdale, Pa., February, 1922) is an interestingly written 
and essentially accurate “Old Settler” type of story of this event in 
Amish annals. 

7 For the distinction to be made between “community,” “church,” 
and “congregation” in Amish history see Mook, ’S Deitsch Eck, June 
26, 1954. 

8 For these three early settlements see Stoltzfus . thesis, 55-59; 
Stoltzfus, M.Q.R., 28:4, 242-245; Smith, 1909, 212-213; Smith, 1929, 
240-243; Mast, 95-98; and Bachman, 57. To these should be added 
Samuel W. Peachey, Amish of Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin County, 
Pa. (Scottdale, Pa., 1930). In spite of the title of this privately print- 
ed 48-page booklet by a Big Valley (Mifflin County) Amish minister, 
more than half of it deals with the historical background of the Mif- 
flin County Amish in Europe and in southeastern Pennsylvania. Ch. 
2, 19-26, mentions the Oley, Maiden Creek, Tulpehocken, Northkill, 
and Conestoga “congregations,” with special reference to the Maiden 
Creek group. A few of this untrained historian’s facts need correc- 
tion. Attention should be called also to the Mennonite Cyclopedic 
Dictionary (hereafter cited as M.C.D.), edited by Daniel Kaufman 
(Scottdale, Pa., 1937). See articles “Oley Valley,” “Maiden Creek 
Congregation,” and “Tulpehocken Settlement.” 

Stoltzfus does not recognize the early Oley settlement as a com- 
munity. It was possibly the earliest, and probably the smallest, at- 
tempt at Amish settlement. Most accounts emphasize its small size 
and its temporary and transitional nature. The M.C.D. article (“Oley 
Valley,” 275-276) , however, presents a different point of view, stating 
that “It is here that the first Amish Mennonite settlement in Ameri- 
ca was made,” implying that it was in existence from at least 1714 
to 1749 and perhaps longer, and claiming that “There are thousands 
of descendants of these pioneer settlers in other congregations and 
communities” in the United States. Oley resident families mentioned 
are Beiler, Fischer, Hertzler, Kauffman, and Plank. These are all 
typical early American Amish surnames. For such typical family 
names see W.P.H.M., 31:1, 42-43, especially fn. 15. 

9 For the Chester County community see Stoltzfus thesis, 60-67; 
Stoltzfus MQ.R., 28:4, 245-251; Smith, 1909, 213; 1929, 243-244; Bach- 
man, 57-58; a nd Dorothy B. Lapp, “Union Hall”, Chester County Col- 
lections, 16:490-493 (West Chester, Pa., October, 1939). Miss Lapp 
describes the Amish meeting house near Malvern and traces its his- 
tory. M.C.D. (“Chester Valley”, 55-56) makes an interesting com- 
ment, unique in Mennonite literature, concerning the Malvern 
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meeting house. The article, apparently based on Editor Daniel 
Kaufman’s side and intimate acquaintance with Amish and Men- 
nonite communities, claims that after the Malvern Amish com- 
munity became extinct “members of the Old Order branch of the 
Amish who were opposed to worshipping in church houses, pointed 
to the abandoned Chester Valley Church as an object lesson warning 
the members that they should be content to have their public wor- 
ship in private homes.” 

For the distinction between Old Order (“House”) and New 
Order (“Church”) Amish, based upon nineteenth-century liberal 
developments in the earlier undivided Amish group, see Bachman 
281-287 (“Schisms”) ; Smith, 1909, 234-252: Smith, 1945, 625-637 (“The 
Troubles of the Amish”); and M.C.D., 1937, articles “Amish Mennon- 
ites”, Conservative Amish Mennonites”, and Old Order Amish Men- 
nonites”. John A. Hostetler discusses some of the issues leading to 
division in “Amish Problems at Diener-Versammlungen”, Mennonite 
Life, 4; 34-38 (October, 1949), and the current Mennonite Yearbook 
and Directory names and locates the churches, lists the ministers, 
and estimates the membership in these two branches (Scottsdale, 
Pa., 1954, 85-93. 

10 The Lancaster County Amish community has attracted more stu- 
dents than any other Amish settlement in America and is both his- 
torically and sociologically the best known group. Bachman’s book 
(op cit., 1942), based upon the author’s long residence in the area, is 
a detailed description of a wide range of Amish customs. Walter M. 
Kollmorgen’s study (Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Rural Life 
Studies No. 4, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1942), based upon 
field work among the group in 1940, is an able analysis of Amish 
economic and social life. It has been favorably received and has led 
to the recognition of the Amish as a worthwhile object of study by 
anthropologists and sociologists. For appreciative reviews of Koll- 
morgen see Melvin Gingerich, M.Q.R., 17: 172-174 (July, 1943); A. D. 
Graeff,‘S Deitsch Eck March 12, 1948; and J. W. Yoder, The Histori- 
cal Review of Berks County, 8: 89-90 (April, 1943). Kollmorgen’s data 
have been used in John Gillen, The Ways of Men: An Introduction to 
Anthropology, 209-220 (New York, 1948); M. F. Nimkoff, Marriage 
and the Family, 240-255 (New York, 1947); E. W. Burgess and H. J. 
Locke, The Family, 79-91 (New York, 1945); and C. P. Loomis and 
J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems, 11-14, 341-342, 409-412 and 789- 
824 (New York, 1950). In addition to the Stoltzfus thesis, at least 
two graduate theses have dealt with the Lancaster County Amish, 
viz: E. Jane Miller, The Origin, Development, and Trends of the Dress 
of the Plain People of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (M. A. Thesis, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1943), and Jane C. Geiz, Religious 
Forces in the Economic and Social Life of the Old Order Amish in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (M.A. Thesis, American University, 
Washington, D. C., 1945). The former discusses the religious basis of 
plain dress among the “Plain church” people of Lancaster County, 
and includes consideration of Mennonite and Church of the Breth- 
ren groups, as well as the Amish. The latter thesis cogently argues 
that the agricultura] practices and economic life of the Amish are 
four-squarely based upon their religious beliefs and principles. A 
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chapter of this thesis was published as “The Economic Organization 
and Practice of the Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania”’, M.Q.R., 20:53-80 and 98-127 (January and April, 1946). 

11 “The three largest settlements (of the Amish) in the United 
States are approximately equal in size and are located in Holmes 
and adjoining counties in east-central Ohio, in Elkhart and adjoin- 
ing counties in northern Indiana, and in Lancaster County in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania”. John A. Hostetler, Annotated Bibliography 
on the Amish, Preface, ix (Scottdale, Pa., 1951). See also the Editor- 
ial Note, presumably by H. S. Bender, introducing the Special Amish 
Number of M.Q.R., 28-4, 234 (October, 1954). Church membership 
data for these three Old Order groups may be found in the current 
Mennonite Yearbook and Directory, “Church Directory: Old Order 
Amish Mennonites”, 87-93 (Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, 
Pa., 1954). For the argument that church membership figures should 
be multiplied by three to arrive at an estimate of total community 
population, see Mook, ’S Deitsch Eck, June 26, 1954. 


12 Somerset County Amish settlement history is briefly mentioned 
in Smith, 1909, 214; 1929, 244-245; and 1945, 563. Additional data are 
given in Alta Schrock, “Amish Americans: Frontiersmen”, W.P.H.M., 
26: 47-58, especially 51-52. Still more detailed treatment is to be 
found in Alvin J. Beachy, “The Amish Settlement in Somerset Coun- 
ty”, M.Q.R., 28:4, 263-292, especially 264-283 (October, 1954). The 
latter article is most authentic for the southernmost Somerset Coun- 
ty settlement. A wealth of information pertaining to the history of 
the Conemaugh congregation, and also the Glades group, is in the 
memory and notes of Ammon Kaufman, a resident of Davidsville, 
Pennsylvania. It is to be greatly hoped that Mr. Kaufman may soon 
be able to publish his material. It will generously supplement and in 
many particulars correct such information as has yet seen print. 

13 The 1954 Mennonite Yearbook lists 180 members (p. 87). This 
church district extends also into Garrett County, Maryland. This 
congregation is the only Old Order (“House”) group in Pennsyl- 
vania which worships in a “church house”, a practice elsewhere, ex- 
cepting for one Old Order congregation at Stuarts Draft, Virginia, 
restricted to the New Order or “Church” Amish. This permits the 
Meyersdale congregation to be the largest in the state, for the size 
of the worshiping group is not here limited by the size of the homes 
of the members. (See ’S Deitsch Eck, June 24, 1954, col 2, par. 4 and 
the Table in col. 3). 

14 Schrock, 52-53; Smith, 1945, 578-580, ‘“‘The Amish Move West”; 
Beachy, 283-292, “Daughter Colonies of the Somerset County Amish”. 

15 Local historians, civic leaders, and public officials recognize 
Joseph Johns as the founding father of Johnstown. For example, see 
Centennial Executive Committee, History of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of Johnstown, Pa., 3-4, 6 (Johnstown, 1900). “Special Ordinance 
No. 977”, passed by the Johnstown City Council June 30, 1911, four 
times mentions Johns as the Founder of the city. (This ordinance is 
printed in John Meise, Schantz and Johnstown, pages unnumbered, 
but c. pp. 16-18. Johnstown, Schantz Memorial Committee, 1913). 
The Johnstown Tribune-Democrat in 1953 published a series of “100th 
Anniversary Documentary Editions” of the newspaper in which Johns 
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was repeatedly referred to as the founder of the city (March 21, 
pp. 21 and 23; May 9, p. 11; Oct. 31, p. 22; Nov. 21, p. 24). For Johns 
as an Amishman see C. Z. Mast, “History of Veronica Holly and her 
husband Joseph Johns . . . the founder of Johnstown, Pa.” in A 
Brief History of Bishop Jacob Mast and Other Mast Pioneers, 716-722 

(Elverson, Pa., 1911), and Idem, Annals of the ConeStoga Valley, ch. 
43, “The Schantz (Johns) Family”, 245-250 (Elverson, Pa., 1942). 
Other Mennonite historians similarly recognize the historical role 
of this Amishman: Schrock, 51; Smith, 1945, 563; Beachy, 267. 

The most extensive treatment of Joseph Johns is to be found in 
Meise, op. cit. (a privately printed book of c. 175 unnumbered pages, 
with parallel text in English and German), sections entitled “Das 
Schantz Denkmal”, “Joseph Schantz und seine Nachkommen”, and 
“Die Grundung von Johnstown’. See also H. W. Storey, History of 
Cambria County, Pennsylvania, I, 79-90 (New York and Chicago, 
1907), and N. D. Schappee, A History of Johnstown, ch. 2 (PhD. 
Thesis in History, University of Pittsburgh, 1940. This thesis was ser- 
jally reprinted in the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat from Septem- 
ber 7, 1 940 through January 16, 1941. It is summarized by the author, 
with attention accorded Joseph Johns, in University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, 37:3, January 15, 1941). John A. Hostetler and the present 
writer have in preparation an illustrated article on Joseph Johns in 
which he will be treated both as a city founder and as an Amishman; 
this article will probably appear in 1955. 

16 Amish settlement history in Mifflin County is briefly summar- 
ized in H. F. James, “The Kishacoquillas Valley: A Study in Human 
Geography,” The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 28: 223-239, 1930. Divisions which developed in 
the Amish church in Mifflin County are discussed in J. W. Yoder, 
Rosanna’s Boys, ch. 1, “Big Valley”, 1-20 (Huntingdon, Pa., 1948); 
S. W. Peachey, Amish of Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin County, Pa., 
ch. 3, 27-43 (Scottdale, Pa., 1930); and J. A. Hostetler, “The Life ani 
Times of Samuel Yoder (1824-1884)”, M.Q.R., 22:4, 226-241, especial- 
ly 226-236 (October, 1948). The latter author’s graduate thesis has 
a valuable appendix in which the cultural differences between pres- 
ent Mifflin County Amish churches are enumerated and a cnart in 
which the date and church derivation of each division are indicated 
(The Amish Family in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, M .S. Thesis in 
Rural Sociology, The Pennsylvania State College, 1951, Appendix I, 
251-261). 

17 J. K. Hartzler, “Fifty Years in the Amish Mennoni.e Churches 
of Pennsylvania”, Herd.d of Truth, 39:11, 163 (Elkhart, Ind., June 1, 
1902); Celeste Keener, “Report of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the Mattawana Church”, Gospel Herald, 41-4 83 (Scottdale, Pa., Jan- 
uary 27, 1948); personal information obtained in November, 1954. 
from Ammon Kaufman, a descendant of Amish mem »:rs of (lie early 
McVeytown congregation. 

18 Mennonite Yearbook, 1954, p. 87; Mook, ’S Deitsch Eck, June 26, 
1954 

19 Hartzler, 163-164. This Mennonite historian, himself of Amish 
derivation and a long-time resident of the upper Juniata Val.ey, re- 
ports that “The Lost Creek brethren went principaliy to Ne >raska 
where they started a church”. Hostetler states that the Gosper 
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County, Nebraska, Amish community was settled by families coming 
from both Mifflin and Juniata counties in Pennsylvania (Men- 
nonite Historical Bulletin, 10:4, 1-2). The Nebraska group began in 

1880, which may thus approximately date the end of the Lost Creek 
Valley community. 

20 Rosanna of the Amish, chs. 3-6, 23-78 (Huntingdon, Pa., 1940). 
This interesting, accurate, and sympathetic account of old-time 
Amish life is based upon the author’s life as a boy and young man 
in the Big Valley Amish community. He is the son of Rosanna, the 
central figure of this life-historical ethnography. See also the same 
author’s Rosanna’s Boys (Huntingdon, Pa., 1948). 


21 M.Q.R., 7:2 and 3, 71-96 and 162-190 (April and July, 1933). 


22 I have seen the Amish cemetery, but in several visits to Halfmoon 
Valley I have never been able to see the interior of the house re- 
ported by residents of the valley to have the removable partitions. 
For description of the interior of a typical Lancaster County Amish 
home with wide folding-doors, lack of closets, etc. to provide down- 
stairs space for worship services in the home, see Bachman, 71-78, 
“Amish Homes”. Hostetler offers a diagram of the “First Floor of 
a Typical (Mifflin County) Amish House” and describes the “aver- 
age house” with its furnishings in Big Valley (1951 thesis, 63-65, Fig- 
ure8, p. 64). He also provides an unusual series of full-page photo- 
graphs of Big Valley Amish homesteads (Figures 4-12, between pages 
55 and 84). He observes that “the first floor of a typical Amish 
house has double doors and removable partitions between larger 
rooms, so that worship service can be entertained.” He also advises 
me that whereas removable partitions are common among the 
Amish of the eastern states, they are less so in the Middle West. 

23 “Amish in Centre County”, The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 1:6 
(Lancaster, Pa. March, 1950). 

24 M. A Mook, “‘Crawford County Number Two’; A Now Extinct 
Old Order Amish Community of the 1930's”, W.P.H.M., 37:1, 33-45 
(March, 1954). When this article was written, several] months prior 
to its publication, I suspected, but could not be sure, that person- 
ality factors had made for conflicts in this community. According- 
ly the article emphasized economic factors as the cause of com- 
munity failure. Since its publication, however, interviews with for- 
mer Amish residents at Spartansburg, now residing in Ohio, have 
made it clear that internal conflicts also contributed to community 
failure. 

25 The Bear Lake colony has been discussed as a case-study in 
Amish community failure in “Crawford County No. 3”, Mennonite 
Historical Bulletin, 14:3, 6-8 (July, 1953). 

26 In a near-future issue of ’S Deitsch Eck the Amish venture in 
Brush Valley will be reported in more detail in “Two Amish Com- 
munities in Centre County, Pennsylvania.” 

27 The history of one of these is reviewed in “The Amish Com- 
munity at Atlantic, Pennsylvania”, M.Q.R., 28:4, 293-301 (October, 
1954) by the present writer. The Mercer County Amish community 
at Jackson Center, Pa., was begun in 1942 by the emigration of 
more than a dozen families from the Atlantic group (J5id, 298-390) 

28 Mennonite Historical Bulletin, 9:2, 2 (April, 1948) 
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29 These fifteen, in the order of their earlier mention in this ar- 

ticle, are: Northkill, Oley, Tulpehocken, Maiden Creek, Malvern, 
the Glades, Conemaugh, McVeytown, Lost Creek Valley, Tuscarora 
Valley, Buffalo Valley, Halfmoon Valley, Spartansburg, Bear Lake, 
and Brush Valley. 

30 “Defense of the Dutch—the Amish Dutch”, ’S Deitsch Eck, May 
15, 1954; The Budget, Sugarcreek, Ohio, July 1, 1954, p. 1 (a weekly 
newspaper “Serving Amish-Mennonite Communities throughout the 
Nation”); M.Q.R., 28:4, 296 (October, 1954). 

31 Although as yet unpublished, I have during the past year tabu- 
lated all Old Order Amish church membership data recorded in the 
Mennonite Yearbook and Directory (Scottdale, Pa., annually since 
1913), and reclassified them by geographic communities for the 
nineteen states now inhabited by Amish people. These tabulations 
support the foregoing assertion in the text. 


























THE LIGONIER VALLEY RAIL ROAD AS IT TOUCHED 
THE LIFE OF LATROBE 


JAMES M. MYERS* 


the history of Western Pennsylvania. A very interesting example 

of these railroads was the Ligonier Valley Rail Road. Built to meet 
a great need, it prospered and aided considerably in the development 
of Western Pennsylvania, and then hesitantly retired after it had served 
its purpose. 

As this paper was written for the occasion of the Centennial cele- 
bration of Latrobe, it is concerned with only a part of the history of 
this colorful railroad. Attention is given only to general facts and to 
the men and events connected with the history of Latrobe. This is in 
no way meant to be disparaging to the estimable men and events chiefly 
connected with the history of Ligonier and the Ligonier Valley. The 
entire history of the railroad will be written later. 

The Ligonier Valley Rail Road was very prominent in the life of 
Latrobe. Instituted at about the same time, the railroad’s corporate exist- 
ence persisted almost to the end of the first hundred years of the bor- 
ough’s history. By that time even liquidation could not stay the lasting 
benefits which the enterprising road had bestowed on the community 
of which it had been a vital part. 

Like many other communities Latrobe and the Ligonier valley 
were affected by transportation from the first. However the early trans- 
portation influence was chiefly negative. The Old Trading Path that 
had been used by the Indians, trappers, and squatter settlers was aban- 
doned on the top of Chestnut Ridge when Forbes’ Military Road was 
cut through in 1758. The new road kept to the left towards the present 
Youngstown and on a more direct route toward the French fort of Du- 
quesne. Thus Latrobe’s present site was bi-passed. 

Forbes’ Road was followed, with a few deviations, by the Old State 
Road, authorized by an act of the Assembly on September 25, 1785; 
and later by the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia turnpike. The “Turn- 


F or more than a century railroads have played an important role in 


*An address delivered before the Society Tuesday, May 18, 1954 by 
James M. Myers, A.B., M.A., on University of Pittsburgh night. This 
is a study of one of the most unique short-line railroads in the na- 
tion’s history—covering a hundred years of its existence, from 1853- 
1953. Many Pittsburghers were interested in the building and opera- 
tion of this historic road, finally abandoned two years ago. — Ed 
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pike” was authorized by the State in 1807 and completed in 1817. The 
Ligonier valley section of this toll road became known as the Greens- 
burg-Stoyestown Turnpike, and had a very colorful part in the history 
of the valley. 


The development of passenger and freight transportation ‘by stage- 
coaches and wagons over the Turnpike aided materially in the develop- 
ment and prosperity of Youngstown, a little town often considered as 
the nucleus of Latrobe. Youngstown developed first and then spread to 
the present Latrobe area when the era of the stagecoach was superceded 
by that of the railroad. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad replaced the old Portage railroad, 
Latrobe received its initial impetus. The first train passed through 
Latrobe to Beatty on November 29, 1852, and on December 10th of 
that year a train ran the entire distance from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. At that time transportation assumed a definitely positive influ- 
ence on the new town. 

As soon as the location of the Pennsylvania Railroad became a cer- 
tainty, interested citizens of the Ligonier Valley and the Latrobe area 
began to think of a branch railroad from Latrobe to Ligonier. The re- 
sulting Ligonier Valley Rail Road was destined to become a tremendous 
factor in the development of the entire region. 

In an article “Historic Ligonier and the Valley,” which appeared in 
the Ligonier Echo for April 23, 1913, John R. Oursler wrote that Col. 
John McFarland, after being elected state senator, had a charter granted 
for a branch railroad to Latrobe in 1853 and kept it alive until 1871 
when an organization was effected to build the road. However this 
short statement covers considerable work, interest, and even heartache 
by quite a few people. Even after the organization was effected and 
actual work on the road had begun much was still left to be done. 

The original act of incorporation was approved by the Assembly 
April 15, 1853. The company was named the Latrobe and Ligonier 
Rail Road Company with 13 of the prominent citizens as commissicn- 
ers. A supplemental act of Assembly passed April 4, 1866, extended the 
time for completing the railroad, and added eight additional incorpora- 
tors. Further supplemental acts extending the time limit were approved 
April 17, 1869 and March 15, 1871. Both the name and commissioners 
were changed May 2, 1871. The road at that time became the Ligonier 
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Valley Rail Road Company. The last act of Legislature relative to the 
railroad was on March 20, 1872, when extension of the road up Mill 
Creek and the right to make necessary branches was authorized. 

The organization meeting of the Company was finally held April 
29, 1871. William A. Baer was elected president and John A. Miller, 
secretary-treasurer. In subsequent meetings an effort was made to se- 
cure letters patent. The charter was finally granted by Gov. John W. 
Geary and bore the date of June 3, 1871. On June 26, 1871, the com- 
missioners turned over the control of the corporation to the duly elected 
board of directors and their president, M. W. Dallas. 

For the next five years interested citizens of the Latrobe-Ligonier 
region worked, sweat, and worried to get their railroad built. Continu- 
ous effort was exerted to secure additional subscriptions of stock and to 
collect those already subscribed. Rights-of-way were secured; various 
surveys were made; bids for grading were advertised for and contracts 
let for the grading and masonry. However throughout the country the 
“Panic of ’73” hit and the Ligonier valley suffered with the rest. Conse- 
quently after most of the grading and the roadway were made ready for 
the superstructure, sufficient money was not available to continue and 
to satisfy outstanding obligations. On November 27, 1875, the road 
was officially taken over by John Guffey, sheriff of Westmoreland 
County, to satisfy court judgments. He in turn sold it to Henry D. 
Foster, congressman from the district to the 28th and the 42nd Con- 
gress, and also one of the early stock subscribers to the railroad. 

Hope rose again in the valley when S. H. Baker, president of the 
company, reported January 10, 1876, that certain members of the board 
of directors had joined and repurchased the road. They offered it to 
the stockholders for what they had paid for it, but they were not reim- 
bursed and remained the owners, stil] handicapped by the lack of ade- 
quate capital. 

By this time in 1876, many far-seeing citizens had attempted to do 
what they could to advance the building of the railroad. But despite 
the earnest desire and the continuous effort of these eminent pioneers 
of early Latrobe and the Valley, the railroad was still incomplete and 
gave indication of becoming only a heart-breaking dream. Outside help 
was solicited but to no avail. Finally the Honorable Thomas Mellon of 
Pittsburgh was contacted. Although he was averse to such enterprises 
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at the time, the Judge finally accepted the strong inducements offered 
since his sons thought well of the undertaking. 

On August 17, 1877, a contract was drawn up between the stock- 
holders of the Ligonier Valley Rail Road and Thomas Mellon. The lat- 
ter was to complete, stock, and operate the road. He was to’ keep an 
accurate record of all money spent; this was to be repaid to him. As an 
additional inducement Mellon was to have four-fifths of the capital 
stock. Work on the road was to start on or before the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1877, and it was to be in running order within six months. 

In addition to the original contract offered by the stockholders, evi- 
dence that the public spirited citizens of the Valley sincerely believed 
that the railroad was extremely important can be found in such con- 
tracts as that between P. A. Riggs and the Mellons. Riggs agreed to 
give the coal under five acres of land to the Mellons as soon as they 
would complete the railroad between Ligonier and Latrobe. Such 
agreements show that they were more interested in getting the road built 
than in retaining holdings in the enterprise. In his “Historic Ligonier 
and the Valley” John Oursler wrote that it was a happy day when the 
road was turned over to Judge Mellon & Sons. 

The Honorable Judge and his capable sons did not disappoint 
those who had put trust in them. Presaging the congenial, co-operative 
attitude of all connected with the road in the future, practically the en- 
tire family of the Mellons pitched in to aid the work as soon as the con- 
tract was signed. While Thomas and nineteen year old Dick worked 
with the grading, bridging, and track laying, James secured contracts 
and materials, and Andrew handled the secretarial and financial rec- 
ords. As a result sixty days from the time that the first spike was driven 
the first train rolled out of Latrobe for Ligonier. 

Thct was a great day for the Valley. The historic event was ex- 
citedly watched from the beginning at Latrobe to the ending at the as- 
yet unpainted station in Ligonier. All the company’s rolling stock—an 
engine, one freight car, and one second hand passenger coach—com- 
posed the train. Inside the beautifully refurbished coach proudly rode 
Judge Mellon with his wife beside him. Thomas A. Mellon was a 
happy passenger. Probably the proudest of all was young Richard B. 
Mellon who acted as the first conductor. Charley Kuhns was the brake- 
man and Samuel L. French began his twenty years as engineer on that 
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December 1, 1877. A dream of twenty-five years had become a reality. 

R. B. Mellon became extremely devoted to that budding influ- 
ential railroad. No job was too small nor too difficult for him. In addi- 
tion to being a conductor he at times loaded baggage, sold tickets, and 
operated the telegraph. He was general freight agent and manager. He 
became the moving force, even after others were doing the various jobs, 
that propelled the road into a place of great importance for all sections 
of the community that it served. 

As the enterprise was both industriously and capably handled, and 
as the public eagerly availed themselves of its promising opportunities, 
the new company was soon well established. Passenger travel and 
freight shipments increased month by month. To the early shipments of 
lumber, bark, and pit posts, coal and stone were added. Branch lines 
were built to reach those natural resources, which could have been 
futile enterprises before the railroad was a reality. 

By late 1882, it was felt that although the narrow-gauge railroad 
had answered every practical purpose up to that time that it was time, 
owing to the large increase of freight shipments, to change from the 
narrow to the standard gauge. This change was authorized on Decent 
ber 1, 1882, and promptly carried out. 

During the next seventy years the Ligonier Valley Rail Road had 
an outstanding record. New branch lines and spurs aided the develop- 
ment of coal mines and various industries. Passengers were afforded 
safe, comfortable, and scenic transportation. It greatly aided the war ef- 
fort of World War I. A total tonnage of over thirty million tons was 
shipped out over the road and over two million was brought in. Well 
over nine million passengers took advantage of its service. The railroad 
gave faithful and adequate service to a section of the country for which 
such service was a requisite for development and well-being. 

However with the exhaustion of the coal region and the inroads 
made into the passenger business by buses and automobiles, the end of 
the railroad was inevitable. It had been begun with difficulty, rose high, 
served well, and died away even more hesitantly than it had risen. 
The era of the railroad was ended. Eventually the last day came. On 
August 31, 1952, with appropriate ceremonies the “last run” was made 
over the Ligonier Valley Rail Road. The old era was ended. A new 
era had begun. 
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Special attention must be given to the employees that made the 
exceptionnal record of this road possible. Beginning with those hired 
by the Mellon boys when the road was completed, to those on the pay- 
roll at the time of the abandonment, a type of employee was in evi- 
dence that could be relied on and so faithful and satisfied that most of 
them remained for the rest of their lives or until they retired. Such 
men from the early years as Samuel French, Tom Dunlap, and Charley 
Kuhns began a veritable parade of these trusted employees. Well 
known figures with the railroad such as R. D. Piper, Milton E. Geet- 
ing, Walter L. Dapper, and Joseph P. Gochnour, Jr., managed the 
last run. 

Exemplifying one of the meritorious characteristics of a Mellon 
enterprise, “the right man for the right job,” was the selections of gen- 
eral managers. The first of these, George Senft, joined the organiza- 
tion in 1881 as superintendent. From that time until his death in Sep- 
tember, 1914, he devoted his life to building up the property and im- 
proving the business of the company. Due to the increase in the enter- 
prise, he was given the title of general manager in 1898. His successor, 
W. V. Hyland, served capably in this position until 1927. In January of 
that year Joseph P. Gochnour, Jr., who had joined the organization in 
January, 1921, as an accountant, began his distinguished service as 
general manager which outlasted the railroad itself. 

But before this sample chapter in the great saga of American rail- 
roading was closed, much had been accomplished. Great had been the 
benefits that could be attributed either directly or indirectly to this 
proud and independent railroad. Naturally Ligonier and the upper 
Ligonier valley received a great share of these benefits as the road pre- 
sented an easy and acceptable outlet to the outside world. This made 
possible such things as the exploitation of the natural resources and gave 
life to the othewise restricted community. Leading the activities that 
took advantage of the opportunities presented by the railroad were the 
various coal mines. Thousands of acres of coal were now accessible. 
Stone quarries, led by the large operation of Booth and Flynn, followed 
closely in the volume of freight traffic. Other products from the upper 
valley included lumber, farm products, fire clay, and bricks, and even 
ice. Thus with the help of the railroad, the community prospered and 


grew. 
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However the Latrobe area was also a great beneficiary. This means 
of transportation aided not only the growth of the borough but even 
the direction of growth was influenced as the new industries tended to 
locate along the line of the road. In the early years after Latrobe was 
incorporated and prior to the laying of the Ligonier Valley Rail Road, 
industries were small and rather centrally located. The Pennsylvania 
Car Works was established by Oliver J. Barnes in 1852 and later sold to 
S. H. & Reuben Baker. There were also three mills, two tanneries, and 
a shoe factory. Breweries developed, as did also brick yards. At about 
the same time that the railroad was coming to life, Mathias Saxman, a 
leader in enterprises who helped bring wealth and growth and pros- 
perity to the town, began to develop the coal around Latrobe. He was 
very successful, and coal was a big part of Latrobe’s industry until World 
War I, when steel took its place in importance. In 1870, James Peters 
established the Peter’s Paper Company and operated it until the first 
World War. 

The first steel company to take advantage of the new railroad was 
the Latrobe Steel Company, organized by Marriott C. Smythe in 1888. 
It was bought by the Railway Steel-Spring Company, in 1905, who 
in turn sold it to the present owners, the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, in 1926. The Pearce Manufacturing Company, makers of blan- 
kets and other woolen products, moved to Latrobe in 1904, and have 
had continuous operation since then. The second large steel industry 
established along the Ligonier Valley Rail Road was the Latrobe Elec- 
tric Steel Company, organized in 1913 by C. W. Guttzeit and Marcus 
W. Saxman, the father of the present president of the same name. This 
company is now called the Latrobe Steel Company. Vulcan Mold and 
Iron Company was established in the early twenties by Col. E. H. Wil- 
liams, receiving its first charter on March 5, 1923. Other companies 
that have more recently sprung up along the line include Stupakoff 
Ceramic and Manufacturing Company, the Latrobe Construction 
Company, the Latrobe Foundry Machine and Supply Company, and 
finally at Kingston one of the plants of Kennametal, Inc. 

These industries have provided steady employment to a great many 
citizens of the town and surrounding community, increasing both the 
wealth and the population, and thus have been a great asset in the 
growth of Latrobe. By serving these industries and aiding in their suc- 
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cess, the Ligonier Valley Rail Road therefore played a major part in the 
history of the community. 

So well had this colorful vein of transportation become a part of 
the history and life of the community that even its liquidation as a com 
pany did not end its influence. The Latrobe end of the line that served 
the various businesses and industries, from Latrobe to Kingston, was 
sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and its operation contin- 
ued. The beautiful scenic section of right-of-way from Kingston to 
Longbridge is destined to become the westbound lane of the Lincoln 
Highway. Furthermore in addition to the material aspects of the organi- 
zation, cultural, and esthetic attributes have been, and will continue to 
be, listed as achievements of this defunct company. One of the land- 
marks of Pennsylvania is Idlewild Park. Its origin dates back to the 
early 70's when Thomas Mellon realized its inherent possibilities. From 
that time to the present its natural beauty and facilities, enhanced from 
time to time by its beauty loving owners, have been used by countless 
thousands. Church meetings, reunions, community picnics, and group 
gatherings through the years have perpetuated the custom of making 
Idlewild Park the Mecca of worship and play. Rich in historic lore 
and unexcelled in virgin mountainous beauty this place has been pre- 
served and is now a nostalgic example of the former natural beauty of 
the region. Modern recreational facilities have added to the overall 
value of Idlewild. Although begun and capably operated by the own- 
ers of the Ligonier Valley Rail Road, the Mellons were fortunate in 
1931 in securing the able assistance of Mr. C. C. Macdonald to aid in 
the development of the park. Since then Mr. C. C. Macdonald, his wife, 
Grace, and their two sons, C. K. and Richard Z. Macdonald, have be- 
come the sole owners of the beautiful park. They have continued the 
early preservation and development of the section. They are attempt- 
ing to improve on a place previously described as “a mountain park 
magnificent in scenery and unexcelled in its appointments.” Indirectly, 
therefore, it remains a monument in the vicinity of both Latrobe and 
Ligonier to the Ligonier Valley Rail Road; and the statement made in 
1881 is even more true today: “Anyone who has poetry in his soul or 
art in his eye, will find here at Idlewild, full scope for such indulgence.” 

The story of the Ligonier Valley Rail Road, although the road it- 


self is no more, is therefore not an epic to feel sad about, but one on 
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which to look with pride. The railroad did what it was intended to do 
—plus. It contributed greatly to the establishment and growth of 
Latrobe, presented transportation facilities when they were needed, and 
added lasting benefits to the region such as conservation of nature and 
beauty and also the undescribable benefits derived from having such 
good friends and neighbors as the Mellons and the others associated 
with the railroad. 

Of necessity brief, this little story of the Ligonier Valley Rail Road, 
as it is connected with the history of Latrobe, is very inadequate. The 
railroad is so inextribably connected with both the past and the future, 
though no longer in actual existence, that it is deserving of considerable 
treatment. 




















PITTSBURGH—CITY OF NEW PIONEERS 


PARK H. MARTIN* 


days of the early village by Fort Pitt down to Pittsburgh today, 

this has been true. A pioneering spirit, with courage and desire 
for better opportunities in life, was required for the early settlers to cut 
their ties with the established settlements along the eastern seaboard 
and with the older established civilization in Europe. 


During the years from 1758 to 1945, the village grew; in 1794 it 
became a borough, and then, in 1816, a city. These years saw many 
physical improvements in the growing community, and also, the coming 
of the first newspaper, the building of the first steamboat on western 
inland waters, the establishment of schools, and the first institution for 
higher learning. Hospitals and charitable institutions were established, 
and the city’s cultural assets were increased in 1895, when the Carnegie 
Library Building, as part of Carnegie Institute, was dedicated. John A. 
Brashear became nationally known as an astronomer and scientist, and 
Professor Langley built his flying machine. 


P ITTSBURGH has always been a community of pioneers. From the 


During this period of time, the community went through various 
stages of economic development and experienced progressive changes in 
transportation facilities. The economic base of the community changed 
gradually from one of a trading post and agriculture to one of agricul- 
ture and manufacturing. Very early, the community became known as 
“The Gateway to the West.” As one writer so aptly phrased it, 
“Through this river-gate poured the tide of conquest, of trade, and of 
ideas which made America.” Strategically located at “The Forks of the 
Ohio,” Pittsburgh became the center of supply and the jumping-off 
place for the growing western territory. 


About the time the Borough of Pittsburgh became the City of Pitts- 
burgh, the community was emerging into one of diversified manufac- 
turing. According to an industrial census of about 1818, it manufac- 
tured 66 kinds of goods and products in 148 plants or shops. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, it was one of the great arsenals of the North 
and had achieved such national prominence as to be termed “The 


*An address by Park H. Martin, Executive Director Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, before the Histcrical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., November 22, 1954. 
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State of Allegheny” by President Lincoln. Through the years that fol- 
lowed, it became the steel center of the nation; a greater center for the 
production of metal products, of coal, glass, electrical equipment, and 
food processing. 

Transportation has always played an important part in Pittsburgh’s 
growth. From the packhorse to the Conestoga Wagon, the keelboat, 
the steamboat, the canal boat, the railroad, the paved highway, and the 
motor age, Pittsburgh kept pace with the changing times. In fact, 
through the airbrake, the city contributed greatly to the speed and 
safety of rail travei. 

Yet as Pittsburgh grew, as it developed as an industrial giant, it be- 
came increasingly less livable. As far back as the early part of the 19th 
Century, visitors cried out about its dirt and smoke. “Hell with the lid 
off” was one of the appellations attached to it. The great flotillas of 
river boats that tied up along the Monongahela wharf waiting for the 
spring rise to take their great tows of coal to the South, the belching 
steam engines panting through the river valleys, were picturesque but 
extremely dirty. 

As Pittsburgh grew, its population exploded over the City’s bound- 
aries into the suburban areas. New communities were formed with 
independent governments. So independent were they, that over the 
years these suburban communities developed such a self-sufficiency as 
to believe that if the central city expired, they could still survive. To- 
day, with 129 separate municipal governments in Allegheny County, 
the Pittsburgh District finds itself ill-equipped to handle expeditiously 
certain over-all metropolitan problems. The explosive growth of the 
suburban areas has occurred with little or no planned control, resulting 
in many problems the correction of which is left to the present and fu- 
ture generations. 

During these years of explosive growth, Pittsburgh became known 
as the “Melting Pot.” From an original population of Scotch-Irish, 
Irish, and English, the community experienced an influx of people of 
German origin during the early middle of the 19th Century, and from 
as early as the 1880's, a great influx of people of Slavic and Italian ori- 
gin. Brought or invited in to labor in the expanding steel industry, they 
have been welded along with the earlier immigrants into the population 
of the City and the County, so that today this great mass of human 
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beings makes up Pittsburgh and its environs. These later generations 
were pioneers in as true a sense as those who came here in the latter 
part of the 18th Century and the early part of the 19th Century. 

As early as the beginning of the present century, Pittsburgh did 
not have a good reputation over the nation as a good place in which to 
live. Regarded as a mill and river town, subject to violent cyclical eco- 
nomic fluctuations because of its heavy industrial base, it was dirty and 
unattractive, and it was regarded by some as having passed its peak. As 
early as 1915, some economists and students of population movement 
were predicting its decline. Gary, Chicago, Detroit, and Birmingham 
were growing competitive centers in the production of steel. The elimi- 
nation of the “Pittsburgh Plus” system for the basing of freight rates 
for steel removed the advantage Pittsburgh had held over these other 
cities as centers of steel production. The census for the decade between 
1930 and 1940 showed an increase of only 2.7% in population for Alle- 
gheny County, where previously, from the time of the erection of 
Allegheny County in 1788, the County had shown a strong healthy 
growth in population. Pittsburgh and Allegheny County were becom- 
ing more and more synonymous. 

Under the impact of World War II, Pittsburgh District industry 
was fully engaged and employment was high. To the careful observer, 
however, it was apparent that the war impact was of a temporary na- 
ture, and that the basic problems of Pittsburgh had not changed. The 
post-war era in Pittsburgh was not regarded as promising. Something 
had to be done about it. A few of the leaders in industry and com- 
merce, together with leaders in the field of education and research, de- 
cided to take steps to insure the region’s future. To that end, an organi- 
zation first called the Allegheny Conference on Post-War Planning was 
formed. Later the name was changed to the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development. Now commonly called “The Allegheny Con- 
ference,” it was incorporated as a non-profit organization to do research 
and planning for the Allegheny Region, so that there might be devel- 
oped a unified plan for the improvement of the region as a whole. The 
Conference also was concerned with seeing that something was done to 
bring about the accomplishment of the plans. Following the first meet- 
ing of citizens who were the original sponsoring group of the Confer- 
ence in the spring of 1943, considerable time elapsed during which the 
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Conference was incorporated, officers chosen, and committee structure 
developed. It was not until the beginning of 1945 that the Conference 
really swung into action. Studies by committees and staff developed a 
comprehensive community program. Since such a program must have 
public support, one of the most important jobs the Conference under- 
took was that of public education about the proposed program. It has 
been an axiom of the Conference that it does not impose its will on 
the community, but rather it seeks by educational means and publicity 
to gain public support and acceptance for projects that are for the com- 
munity benefit. Since many projects were of such a nature as to require 
acceptance, support, and accomplishment by the elected public officials, 
the Conference has worked with these officials. 

Such a broadbased program as has been carried on here is one of 
community accomplishment. All the forces of the community have 
been marshalled to carry it out, and it is truly a community success story. 

The results that have been obtained to date have not only been 
startling and amazing to Pittsburghers, but they have resulted in wide 
acclaim throughout the nation and even attracted attention in foreign 
lands. Individuals and delegations from all over the United States have 
visited and continue to visit Pittsburgh to see what has happened and 
to learn how it has been accomplished. For the first time in years, Pitts- 
burgh now has a favorable national press. It is truly a “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pioneer in Community Improvement,” because it has pioneered 
certain solutions of community problems and methods of accomplish- 
ment. 

Basic to the program, and without which it is believed the many 
other things that have been accomplished would not have been done, 
are flood control and smoke control. Here is the story of a community 
rising up against great odds to solve two great problems. Eight great 
storage dams have been built at the head waters of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers. It is estimated that had they been in existence at 
the time of the great flood in 1936, the crest at the Point would have 
been reduced 10.4 feet. Just last month Western Pennsylvania experi- 
enced an excessively heavy rainfall in a 12-hour period. The run-off 
over the Allegheny and Monongahela watersheds was extremely fast 
and severe. The dams proved their worth. Excepting damage in sev- 
eral tributary streams, the district was spared any severe damage. 
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Civic and political cooperation was required to initiate and put 
over smoke control. To a district literally built over great beds of bitumi- 
nous coal, to a district of heavy industry, to a district that had made 
and lived with smoke and smog for almost two centuries, smoke control 
represented a great change in public attitude and in domestic and in- 
dustrial practices. For well over a century, Pittsburghers had com- 
plained about smoke and dirt but had done nothing about it. While 
St. Louis had been the first American city to attack the problem vigor- 
ously, it remained for Pittsburgh, the seat of heavy industry, bitumi- 
nous coal production, and deep river valleys to dramatize this great com- 
munity improvement. Pittsburgh has emerged from the Modern Indus- 
trial Dark Age to prove that dirt, smoke, and smog are not a necessary 
part of a Twentieth Century industrial city. 

Pittsburgh’s central business district has long been known as the 
Golden Triangle. Toward the close of World War II it certainly be- 
lied its name. Grimy, composed in part of many old buildings, strangled 
by traffic and a lack of parking facilities, it had all the appearance of 
an area in decline. Not one new building of any importance had been 
constructed in it during the preceding twenty years, and the lower Tri- 
angle area was particularly decadent. Here at the historical Point was 
the site of Forts Duquesne and Pitt, here the first settlers located close 
by Fort Pitt. Through the efforts of several of the Conference sponsors, 
Governor Edward Martin, in October of 1945, announced the inten- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to build here an historic 
park. For over 100 years this had been talked about, but it remained 
for this generation to bring it about. 

Today, all of the land for the park, 36 acres in extent, has been 
acquired, much construction has been carried out, and the aim is to 
have it all completed for the bicentennial of the founding of Pittsburgh 
beginning in November 1958. Where once there stood old lofts and 
other commercial buildings, a railroad yard and freight house and ele- 
vated tracks, one now can see acres of green grass, awaiting consumma- 
tion of the final plan. 

History was made at the Point. Here in 1758 the destiny of the 
United States as an English-speaking nation was decided, and the 
course of empires changed. In 1946 a new kind of history was made 
in the area adjoining Point State Park. Pittsburgh men pioneered the 
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principle of redevelopment of blighted commercial areas in older cities. 
As a result, Gateway Center came into being. Refusing to be stopped 
by skepticism, by selfish opposition, and uncharted legal paths, these 
men brought into being the concept of office and commercial buildings 
set in a parklike surrounding. Gateway Center with three large office 
buildings completed and three more in design stands today as a monu- 
ment to their efforts and as a challenge to other cities to reclaim blighted 
commercial areas. 

The principles and policies pioneered and proven in Gateway Cen- 
ter led to the great redevelopment project by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation on the South Side of the city and have laid the pattern for 
the redevelopment of the Lower Hill. Here 105 acres of blighted slum 
area are being redeveloped for use in part as a County-City public audi- 
torium and new housing, to be accomplished by the combining of pub- 
lic and private funds. The community has again pioneered the Pitts- 
burgh concept that such a combination can be had under able and bold 
leadership in the public interest. New housing will also rise in the area, 
and those who now live in crowded, unsanitary buildings will be re- 
housed under healthy, livable, and better social conditions. 

The traffic strangle-hold on the central city is being loosened 
through the construction of great modern highway arteries and parking 
facilities. With the United States “on wheels” some new principles of 
public responsibility have necessarily evolved. One of these is the re- 
sponsibility on the part of a community to help solve the parking 
problem. 

In Pittsburgh we have developed and accepted the theory that 
parking facilities are an extension of the street surface. From the days 
of the Roman military roads, down through the era of the English turn- 
pikes and early colonial highways, the responsibility for laying out and 
constructing highways has been accepted as an unquestioned public re- 
sponsibility. Early patents for land in Pennsylvania provided for so 
many acres of land plus 6 per cent allowance for roads. 

At the request of the Allegheny Conference, the Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association studied the parking problem in the Golden 
Triangle. Its report, submitted in 1946, recommended “that a munici- 
pal parking authority be created,” and that “special State Legislation be 
secured.” The recommendations in the report, approved by the Confer- 
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ence, resulted in the passage of enabling legislation permitting munici- 
palities to create parking authorities. No other such legislation existed 
at that time in the United States. Since then, a number of other states 
have passed similar legislation. Pittsburgh continued to be the Twen- 
tieth Century pioneer. 

Appointed by the Mayor and City Council of Pittsburgh, the Pub- 
lic Parking Authority has constructed two open-deck garages, has one 
6-story underground garage under Mellon Square in construction, and 
has awarded contracts for the construction of two additional open-deck 
garages. Two other garage facilities are now under study. All in the 
Triangle, they will provide an approximate total of 5400 car spaces, 
when completed. The Authority, as time permits, will turn its attention 
to other areas in the city such as the North Side, Oakland, and East 
Liberty. 

An important segment of the comprehensive development program 
has been that of highway improvement. Such major river bridges as 
the Elizabeth, Dravosburg, Rankin, and Tarentum Bridges have been 
completed and the Fleming Park Bridge is in construction. Allegheny 
County has long been known for the number and beauty of its bridges, 
yet it remained for the new Penn-Lincoln Parkway to capture the 
imagination of the public. True, the Pennsylvania Turnpike blazed 
the trail for the construction of limited-access toll highways over the 
nation, but the Penn-Lincoln Parkway is the first non-toll limited-access 
highway to be constructed in Pennsylvania. Twenty-seven miles in 
length, four to six lanes in width, when finally completed it will cost 
about $125,000,000. A berm on this highway, not far from “Braddock’s 
Field,” is probably as wide as the original Braddock Road. 

Yet, as the slender thread of Braddock’s Road is paled by the great 
broad band of the Parkway, so air travel is blazing new trails of travel. 
As the automobile needs parking facilities in our cities, so air travel 
needs adequate terminal facilities. To meet the needs of this expanding 
mode of travel, the County has constructed at the new Greater Pitts- 
burgh Airport an ultra modern terminal building and facilities. Open 
for public use on May 11, 1952, the field and terminal area represent 
a total cost of public funds of $30,000,000. 

Another front along which the community has moved is that of 
stream pollution abatement. Through the mechanism of the County 
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Sanitary Authority, 66 communities have joined to participate in the 
construction of collector sewers and a sewage disposal plant. With con- 
struction plans completed this spring, it is anticipated that construction 
may start during 1955. When the project is completed the three rivers 
will cease to be open sewers and they will have been reclaimed as 
places for public recreation. 

Mechanization has made living easier and lightened the work of 
those who toil with their hands. Such progress, however, is creating 
more leisure time and the problem of what people shall do with it. Rec- 
reation is one of the answers. Through the Recreation, Conservation 
and Park Council of the Conference and the Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy, several large recreation and conservation areas have been 
acquired; a dozen new parklets have been built in the City; a Chil- 
dren’s Zoo is now part of Highland Park; the City has built new swim- 
ming pools, and a number of suburban communities have acquired park 
facilities. 

Civic Light Opera under the stars has come to Pittsburgh, and the 
first community-owned educational television station went on the air 
last April. The community is still faced with the challenge of provid- 
ing funds to maintain it. While culture can never be bought, this 
medium for presentation of selective educational and cultural subjects 
needs greater community support. 

Great expansion in educational facilities in the colleges and uni- 
versities in Pittsburgh has kept pace with the more mundane improve- 
ments. The University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Mt. Mercy College, and Pennsylvania College 
for Women have all acquired new facilities and brought outstanding 
educators to their faculties. The University of Pittsburgh’s new Gradu- 
ate School of Public Health and the great expansions of the Medical 
Center stamp this city as one of the nation’s outstanding health centers. 
Recently the City of Pittsburgh has completely revamped and modern- 
ized its Public Health Department. Now in construction is the 2000 
bed home for the indigent sick. It is being built by the County Insti- 
tutional District and should be completed by the early part of 1956. 

Research is important to industry and medicine. For years, Pitts- 
burgh has been well known as the home of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research. Here, other imyportant research laboratories have 
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been located. The past few years have seen new important laboratories 
established here or in process. Such corporations as Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, and Koppers Company are constructing new facilities; and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation is moving along similar lines. The 
Pittsburgh area will have over 44 important research laboratories in the 
next few years. Probably no area in the country can show such a wealth 
of research facilities. Recently, the City received national prominence 
in the field of medical research by the work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in research on polio. 

Most visitors who have come to Pittsburgh to see and marvel at its 
great change, asked this question, “How are you doing it?” Here again, 
Pittsburgh’s ingenuity stands forth. There is no set pattern. Each prob- 
lem has been approached and solved by what appears to be the best 
method. Some projects have been the responsibility of public agencies, 
some have been carried out by private interests, and in some cases it 
has been a jointure of private and public initiative and funds. 

Point Park is a State project financed with State funds; Gateway 
Center is a privately financed operation, working with the Pittsburgh 
Urban Redevelopment Authority; the Penn-Lincoln Parkway is a State 
project financed with State funds with Federal, City and County assist- 
ance. The Fort Pitt Tunnel, under Mt. Washington, will be built by 
the Pennsylvania Tunnel Commission and financed by tolls. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel expansion has been accomplished by the company 
with their own funds with the aid of the Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority. The Lower Hill Redevelopment, a project of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority is to be accomplished by a combination of public and 
private funds with Federal assistance. A joint City-County Public 
Auditorium Authority has been created to build the Civic Arena. 

The program of the Parking Authority has been financed by the 
sale of revenue bonds. The only City money involved has been the loan 
of parking meter receipts by the City to the Authority. The under- 
ground garage at Mellon Square is made possible by the grant of funds 
by three Mellon Foundations to the City to purchase the land for a sur- 
face park. The City in turn has granted the below surface rights to the 
Authority for garage purposes. The same Mellon Foundations are pay- 
ing for the cost of construction of the park. 
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The program of the County Sanitary Authority will be financed by 
the sale of revenue bonds. 

Important to the success of a number of the projects has been the 
use of the Authority mechanism. The Allegheny County Sanitary Au- 
thority as the name implies was created by the County of Allegheny. 
The City and County joined to create the Public Auditorium Author. 
ity. The City created both the Parking Authority and the Urban Re- 
development Authority. Since no municipal authority may pledge the 
credit of the municipality, the County, or the State, the use of the 
Authority mechanism financed by revenue bonds has made possible 
the construction now of a number of projects that would have been 
held back for years due to financing problems where the public credit 
would have been involved. 

Recreation facilities expansion has been carried out with private and 
public funds. The great expansion at the institutions of higher learn- 
ing is being accomplished through private funds. 

When the comprehensive community program was proposed in 
1945, probably no one could see all the beneficial results that would 
accrue to the community. Such structures as the Mellon-Steel Build- 
ing, the Alcoa Building, the Carlton House, Bigelow Apartments, 
United Engineering and Foundry, Blaw-Knox, and Kaufmann’s Depart- 
ment Store expansion were not anticipated; Gateway Center with the 
three Equitable Life Assurance buildings and the proposed State Of- 
fice Building, the Peoples First National Bank & Trust Company 
Building, and the Bell Telephone Company Building were beyond the 
horizon. Mellon Square Park was not then on the drawing board. 
Who could foresee as the result of smoke control that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars would be spent in building cleaning and remod- 
eled store fronts, and the $1,500,000,000 that has been spent on indus- 
trial expansion in the four-county area. 

3ut greater than all of these physical changes, who could have 
foreseen the change of attitudes on the part of the people of Pitts 
burgh. The “Big Story” in Pittsburgh is not that of brick and mortar, 
of dollars and things, but the changed attitude of people toward their 
city. No longer do Pittsburghers, when away grudgingly admit they 
are from Pittsburgh, and that they came “clean”from that city. 

Here in the past ten years has evolved the philosophy that busi 
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ness and politics can work together for the community's good. Here 
public officials have been in the vanguard of the leadership, along with 
top leaders in business who have accepted their responsibility for the 
City’s future, with the same interest and zeal as for their own busi- 
ness. Here public and private money have been joined to bring into 
being projects for the public good. Here busy citizens holding impor- 
tant positions in industry and commerce give of their time and experi- 
ence to serve on non-paid boards of public authorities as well as on 
Boards of hospitals and other civic agencies. Here the flame of civic 
zeal and responsiblity burns as strongly today at it did ten years ago 
when from a smoldering ember it blazed forth into a flaming beacon 
seen over the nation. As Fortune Magazine said in 1947, “Pittsburgh 
is the test of industrialism everywhere to renew itself, to rebuild on 
the gritty ruins of the past, a society more equitable, more spacious, 
more in the human scale.” 


Yes, Twentieth Century Pittsburghers have pioneered that test, 
and history is being made here! 

Lest the past successes lull the community into a state of self-satis- 
fied coraplacency, it is well to consider the road ahead. Many of the 
projects that have been mentioned here are either well started or at the 
point of beginning. There still remains much to be done before Point 
Park is completed; final grading, completion of slope paving, construc- 
tion of the fountain, building of the bastions of Fort Pitt, and demoli- 
tion of the Point and Manchester Bridges. 

These two bridges cannot be removed until the Fort Pitt and Fort 
Duquesne Bridges, and the traffic interchange between them have been 
completed. The timing for the completion of the Fort Pitt Tunnels is 
dependent upon the completion date for the Fort Pitt Bridge. Sched- 
uled for completion by the fall of 1957, the date can only be achieved 
by constant attention to the construction schedule. Related to the use 
of the Fort Duquesne Bridge will be the extension of the Ohio River 
Boulevard into the Triangle. 

November, 1958, should present one of Pittsburgh’s greatest op- 
portunities to tell its story to the nation. The celebration of Pitts- 
burgh’s Bi-centennial can either be a puny, run-of-the-mine celebration, 
or it can be made an event of profound dignified significance. If it is 
to be the latter, and who would question that it should be, broad basic 
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planning for the event should be seriously started in 1955. 

Essential to the Bi-centennial date will be the completion of the 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway from Brady Street Interchange to the Fort Pitt 
Bridge. Completion of the Lower Hill project, at least the Public Audi- 
torium, will add to the significance of the event. An integral part of 
the Lower Hill project is the Crosstown Thorofare, the completion of 
which will contribute greatly toward the solution of Pittsburgh’s traffic 
problem. 

A project relating to the traffic problem and connecting with the 
Crosstown Thorofare is the proposed Northside High Level Bridge. 
Long talked of, it has been regarded as something for construction a 
number of years in the future, because of the financial problem. In 
order that it may be made available for use in the more immediate fu- 
ture, it is suggested that serious consideration be given to the building 
of it as a facility to be financed by toll charges. At the same time, a 
limited access highway should be planned to connect it with the Mc- 
Knight Road. This limited access highway might well take the form 
of a divided highway with the north bound movement along the hill- 
side east of East Street and south bound movement along the hillside 
west of East Street. 

Another major highway project which has been planned but not yet 
started is the Etna-Sharpsburg Highway. Of extreme importance, as 
planned it will avoid the present congested street pattern in these towns 
and also avoid a bad grade crossing situation. 

There remains the construction of the great system of collector 
sewers and sewage disposal plant by the Sanitary Authority as well as 
several lesser sewage collector and disposal projects, planned but not 
vet started. 

The parking problem has been dented but not solved. The Park- 
ing Authority still has much to be done on this problem. . 

Related to this matter, in fact an integral part, not fully realized 
in Pittsburgh, is a solution of the mass transportation problem. Traf 
fic, parking, and mass transportation are all parts of an over-all problem 
consisting not so much of the moving of cars, as of moving people. The 
Pittsburgh community must face up to this fact and give the same 
serious consideration to the mass transit problem as it has to highways 


and parking. 
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Those concerned with housing and urban redevelopment now 
realize that to meet the problem of low cost housing, the community 
cannot wait on wholesale redevelopment. Much value remains in older 
housing in many areas, that can be salvaged and reclaimed by a pro- 
gram of housing conservation and renewal. The City of Pittsburgh re- 
cently enacted a modern housing code. Properly administered and en- 
forced, the code should help materially in providing good, sanitary, and 
safe housing for lower income people. 

A solution of the best way to handle a number of problems county- 
wide in nature, must be found. Since the whole is only equal to the 
sum of its parts, the problems common to all the parts must be solved 
by all the parts as a whole. The report of the Metropolitan Study Com- 
mission to be submitted to the next session of the Legislature should 
have some interesting suggestions on this problem. If the entire County 
community is to keep abreast with the Central City, such problems as 
health and libraries must be treated on an over-all basis, the same as 
sewage and smoke abatement. A problem that is probably best under- 
stood by those in immediate contact with it is that of financing the 
operation of our general hospitals. The way it is handled today is to- 
tally unfair to those patients who pay their bills. Because there is‘ no 
sound plan for providing for the charity load, the paying patient is 
paying more than he should. This is not the fault of the individual 
hospital, but rather because there is no public policy for assuming this 
charge. This problem is crying for a sound solution. 

The great metropolitan areas continue to grow. This growzh creates 
or amplifies certain problems. The community must address itself to- 
ward their solution. Lest one should become disheartened by the prob- 
lems that remain to be solved, let us take whatever satisfaction there is 
in the knowledge that other communities have similar problems. Pitts- 
burgh is a great city, composed of great people, as Pittsburgh has 
solved its problems in the past, we may be confident it will solve those 
of the future. 









































A NEW MEMORIAL 


The permanent glass exhibit of the Historical Society has recently 
been enriched by a memorial to Sarah Jane Atterbury (Mrs. James R.) 
McGinley, made possible through the generosity of various members of 
her family, and the cooperation of Mr. and Mrs. James Grossman. 


The memorial is comprised of numerous rare items of glass pro- 
duced in the factory of Atterbury & Company on the South Side of 
Pittsburgh, a company founded in 1861 by Mrs. McGinley’s father, 
Thomas Bakewell Atterbury and her uncle James Seaman Atterbury. 
The Pittsburgh Directory of 1867 has an advertisement showing Atter- 
bury & Company as manufacturers of “Flint glassware, colored glass 
lamps, fancy colored bar bottles.” They were then located at the corner 
of Carson and McKee (Tenth) Streets. The Directory of 1887 would 
seem to indicate that they had moved about that time to the corner of 
Carson and First Streets where they had formerly had a warehouse 
only. It was here that the ducks were undoubtedly made because in 
March 1887 a patent was taken out by the company for a milk-glass 
pressed covered dish in the form of a duck. These ducks were made in 
various color combinations. 

This gift to the Historical Society includes one all amethyst, one 
blue, one all white, one white with amethyst head, one white with 
blue head. There are in addition three other pieces—a boar’s head cov- 
ered dish, a bull’s head mustard pot and an unusual small covered dish 
surmounted by a green frog. 

It is interesting to note that the Atterbury brothers were closely 
related to the Bakewell family of glass fame, and James S. Atterbury 
spent many years as a young man learning the glass trade in the em- 
ploy of Bakewell, Pears & Company. 

The Atterbury duck has become a choice colléctor’s item. Its popu- 
larity was such that it became extensively reproduced. However the 
originals may be readily identified by a patent date or “Patent Pend” 
on the base. 

The pieces in the Atterbury memorial were made available to the 
donors through the interest in the Historical Society of Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Grossman of Pittsburgh, well known authorities on Western 
Pennsylvania glass in whose collection they had long been treasured. 

It is doubtful if there is a comprehensive collection of like Atter 
bury wares anyplace in the United States. 























BOOK REVIEW 


A Goodly Heritage. By Erta Cuarranr (University of Pittsburgh 
Press) 1955 Octavo, 240 pp, C X11. Maps, plans, will locator, index 
and bibliography. Price $3.00. 


Wills have been written for more than 4500 years and they have 
proven of interest individually; as portraying character; supplying gene- 
alogical data often obtainable in no other way; collectively, as reflecting 
the changing economic condition of a community. 


This book will prove of special interest to those with a background 
knowledge of our old families and their descendants because the oldest 
wills were recorded only 160 years ago. The beneficiaries of many of 
them could be known to present day readers so that personal knowl- 
edge or family tradition can supply more information than has ever 
been recorded. To newcomers they will help to create a picture of the 
people and events from which we derive the heritage we deem goodly. 

Miss Chalfant has been a librarian for trust companies and banks 
for more than 30 years, so that her interest in wills is professional, and 
it has been from bank officers that she has received her greatest en- 
couragement to write such a book. These men recognize the impor- 
tance of her work, for already the ink of these documents has faded 
and the paper on which they are written has disintegrated from frequent 
handling. The importance of a printed record will increase with the 
passage of time. Today it may not be a collectors item, tomorrow it 
may be. 

The basis of this book can be briefly described as the first three 
record books in which the wills of Allegheny County have been re- 
corded. Among them are also the records of those who died intestate. 
These wills are not necessarily presented in their entirety for Miss Chal- 
fant has used discrimination in what she gives. Her usual form of 
presentation after the name of the testator is a direct quotation from 
the will in italics. This high lights the noteworthy element. Date of 
writing and recording is given, often followed by description of the 
handwriting, size, and character of paper. Names of witnesses are fre- 
quently given and they are of peculiar interest as indicating the friends 
or acquaintances of the testator. 

If this book were only a collection of wills in entirety the number 
would soon be boring, while as it is, the text is readable, interesting, 
and informative. Miss Chalfant starting with a broad knowledge of 
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our early history, has gone to old newspapers, biographies, family rec- 
ords, and cemeteries to obtain material to show who these people were 
and the role they played in the history of the city. She uses this ma- 
terial to supplement the wills, often pointing out items which might be 
missed by the casual reader. She frequently explains the legal phrase- 
ology which might otherwise be misunderstood. She helps the reader 
to grasp the salient features. She introduces a lot of history when com- 
menting on personalities and she speculates freely on many bequests. 
In most cases the reader will agree with her. 


The nature of a will presupposes a serious effort to list for dis- 
tribution those articles cherished as of greatest value. These wills leave 
no doubt as to what the pioneers regarded as important. The items 
most frequently enumerated were: pots, copper kettles, bridles, spoons, 
barrels, bedsteads, feather beds, tubs, clocks, pewter, garments, spin- 
ning wheels and not infrequently, slaves. The money of more than ten 
countries is listed and it was hoarded because of its content, for ex- 
change was variable and little understood until the coming of banks. 
Whiskey was a more reliable medium and understood better. Perhaps 
the physical condition of the city streets can be surmised by the infre- 
quency with which wheeled vehicles are mentioned. Your reviewer re- 
calls the naming of only 214 wagons, no carriages, carts or wheel 
barrows. 

Those expecting to find oddities among the bequests will not be 
disappointed: “a penny for snuff,” “2 cents to the doctors for setting 
her crupper bone,” “a surtoot coat,” “a quarter of a dollar in the hope 
she will mend her ways before it is too late,” “all my debts,” “money 
that is at Maryland when it is gained at law,” “my specktakle case,” 
“firewood hauled to her door,” “one milled dollar to prevent and put 
out of his power to disturb the rest of the family as to bequests made 
to them,” “free liberty of what frute she may want,” “a case of drawers 
in place of those which I left at Caleb Ways Tavern,” “the privelege 
of the fire room in which I sleep,” “each of them one roe of apple 
trees,” “my umbrel.” There is quaintness, humor and tragedy in such 
items. It makes good reading and offers wide field for conjecture. 

A feature which might well be worth the price of the book is a 
description of the key index by which one may locate the volume in 
which a particular will may be recorded. The general public is not 
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familiar with it for it is based on a cross index, first on the letters },m, 
n,r and t as they appear in the Surname and secondly on the first let- 
ter of the Christian name. These unite on a number which is that of 
the record book. To be sure, a clerk is there to help but one will not 
feel as stupid about it as when he does not understand the system. 
There is a comprehensive index in the back for ready reference, 
in addition to a list of the wills in each of the three record books. A 
few of the names which appear, taken at random are: E. Denny, Jacob 
Negley, William Pentland, George Wallace, Conrad Winebiddle, Alex 
Addison, Adamson Tannehill, James O’Hara, Breton Brunot, Nathaniel 
Bedford, Hugh Alexander, Jane Watson, William Robinson etc. It is 
not inconceivable that many Pittsburghers will read of their ancestors 
wills for the first time, in this book. It is a book which will soon justify 
its position in any collection which deals with Pittsburgh or Pitts- 
burghers. 
Rosert D. Currstire 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


REPORT ON THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
May 7, 1955 


Cc. W. W. ELKIN* 


has had four births and three deaths. The survival period of each 
life has varied from a few months to 76 years in the case of the pres- 
ent organization. The story of this society and its predecessors is one of 
many discouragements alternating with years of encouragement and 
success. The name assumed by the original society of 1834 was “The 
Historical Society of Pittsburgh,” followed in 1843 by “The Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania,” in 1858 by “The Historical Society 
of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania,” and finally in 1879 by its 
present name, “The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania.” 
Since the first 104 years have been recorded in detail in the March 
1938 issue of the Society's Magazine, by Franklin F. Holbrook, the 
former director of the Society and present editor of the Magazine, this 
report will deal largely with the 17 years of activity since 1938. Up to 
that time the records of achievement deal in great part with the efforts 
to find and build a permanent home, to establish and publish a Maga- 
zine worthy of attention, and to carry on such commendable projects 
as the Historical Survey of the 1930's. 
Here, will be mentioned the chief activities of the society in re- 
cent years. Among these is the business memberships instituted in 


| N the past 12] years the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


*Report on the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania as 
presented by Dr. C. W. W. Elkin, Secretary, before the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania on 
Saturday, May 7th 1955. The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the federation and this was one of the twelve 
reports made by the original societies which contributed to that 
event. 

At this meeting of the Federation Mr. Robert D. Christie, di- 
rector of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, partici- 
pated in the Round Table discussion, the subject of which was 
“Looking Forward.” 


At an executive meeting which followed the regular session of 
the Federation, Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, trustee of the Society and 
a member of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
was elected second vice-president of the Federation, and Mr. Wal- 
lace F. Workmaster, a member, was elected to the Council. 
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1951-52, in which certificates were awarded to companies, banks, 
stores, and manufactories that had been in continuous operation for at 
leas: 50 years. Of these there are 25 that have paid an annual dues of 
$100.00. This membership has helped both the members and the so- 
ciety in the way of legitimate advertising and income to the society. 

The second objective of the society in recent years has been its 
participation in the Bicentennial Celebrations of events of historical 
importance occurring in western Pennsylvania; notable among these 
have been Washington’s trip to the French forts (1753); the campaign 
in and around the Great Meadows (1754); and the activities at Ft. Du- 
quesne and Ft. Pitt (1735-58). Not only have these events been com- 
memorated by addresses and papers on the subjects involved, but the 
society, each summer, in conjunction with the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been making a one day tour in the western counties of the state, 
during which appropriate addresses are made by speakers well versed 
in the subjects and the sites visited. This year there is planned a boat 
trip up the Allegheny River to Kittanning. 

A third movement that has attracted considerable interest on the 
part of the members and visitors from far and wide, was the creation of 
a special committee for the collection and display of early American 
glass, specifically, largely that of western Pennsylvania. Headed by 
Lowell Innes of the Shadyside Academy, this committee has done 
much to stimulate interest in an industry and its products that was one 
of Pittsburgh’s greatest of a century ago. This collection, augmented 
recently by the Brendel fund and the Benedum gifts, has become a 
permanent collection worthy of any museum in America. One eve- 
ning a year is given over to a program called “Glass Night” that always 
attracts a large audience. 

Another activity carried out by the director, Mr. Robert Christie, 
is the series of lectures and demonstrations given in the building to 
Scout Troops, school groups, and history clubs. It is felt that the in- 
terest created in the minds of young America will pay off in good divi- 
dends in later years when they both create and relate local history. 

To the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania should go 
much of the credit in initiating the movement for the formation of a 
park at The Point. The importance of the location and the adjacent 
regions was first called attention to by the Historical Survey directed 
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from the society’s headquarters in the 1930's; in 1940 and again in 1945 
committees were appointed to cooperate with the Interior Department 
at Washington and with Governor Martin at Harrisburg in promoting 
the work that later was taken up by the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development. This cooperation with the latter organiza- 
tion is continuing plans for further betterment of living conditions in 
this region. 

As with most historical societies, financing has been a problem 
with us. Although we have 655 members who pay from $3.00 to 
$100.00 per year for dues, it has been necessary to procure extra help 
in the way of gifts from individuals, funds and foundations, as the 
society derives relatively small amounts from endowments. Our mem- 
bership is not what it should be in a populous district like the Pitts- 
burgh region. While yearly contributions to the society are made by 
the City of Pittsburgh and the County of Allegheny, these amounts 
are small in comparison with those of some other cities. However, 
largely through the efforts, in recent years, of a capable and industrious 
president, Charles A. McClintock, and an energetic director, Robert 
Christie, aided by interested and sympathetic committees and staff, the 
prospects for a satisfactory solution of our financial problems are good. 

As for the regular meetings (eight per year), they have been excep- 
tionally well attended, thanks to the good programs arranged by Stan- 
ton Belfour. In the past two years emphasis has been placed on subjects 
relating to the bicentennial celebration to be carried out by the City in 
1958. The May meeting each year is given over to the History De- 
partment of the University of Pittsburgh when two graduate students 
present papers on some phase of Western Pennsylvania life. This meet- 
ing has been in charge of Dr. John W. Oliver, and now by Dr. Russell 
Ferguson. 

As for the society’s Magazine, it has continued its high grade of 
editorship under the supervision of Mr. Holbrook. In addition to the 
membership copies, 160 extra copies are sent out on exchange, some to 
ioreign countries. 

In addition to his work as editor of the Magazine, Mr. Holbrook 
has found time to act as librarian and keep in close touch with the 
University library, the Carnegie Library, the University Press, the His 


torical Commission, other historical societies and the work of restora 
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tion of Old Economy, where one of our staff, Lawrence Thurman, is 
curator. Dissemination of local history is aided by a Sunday night 
broadcast over station WJAS by Col. C. C. McGovern, a member of 
our board of trustees,—a program of long standing. 

While all these varied and related activities have contributed to 
the interest and importance of the historical society, likewise there are 
other activities and difficulties that detract from or compete with the 
society's success. Among these are: the parking difficulties in the Oak- 
land district which originate from meetings in the nearby Carnegie In- 
stitute, University of Pittsburgh, Syria Mosque, and Forbes Field. In 
spite of these detractions, our Society has the deep conviction that it is 
performing a worthwhile service to the community in calling attention 
to the history of world-wide importance made right here in Western 


Pennsylvania. 
NEW MEMBERS 


New members, enrolled under the several classifications indicated, 
are: business, Paul Mellon; contributing, Mrs. James H. Beal, David 
Glick, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. McClintic, Jr.; sustaining, Margaret S. 
Campbell, Philip K. Herr, Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry O'Neill, John H. 
Ricketson, Willa Pearl Schwietering, Mrs. James E. Vaux, George L. 
West; annual, Edith M. Beard, M. V. Bothweil, Louis Cardarelli, Mrs. 
Arthur R. Charles, Mrs. Robert D. Christie, John F. Collins, Jr., Ed- 
mund P. Dandridge, Dr. Josiah R. Eisaman, Mrs. Esther L. Frye, Mrs. 
R. S. Geise, Mrs. M. B. Herron, Donald B. Hirsch, William Holmes, 
David DeL. Jones, Charles Kalson, Hal C. Kestler, Mary D. Lindsay, 
William Adams Littell, Mrs. Frank E. Monroe, Dr. M. Graham Net 
ting, Byron E. Nichelson, Margaret M. Packard, R. W. Plowman, 
Harold C. Putnam, Ewing L. Rafferty, Robert F. Riddle, Mrs. C. E. 
Sank, Arthur W. Schaller, Marie Taggart, Mrs. Paul Traggard, Law 
rence C. Woods, Jr., Dr. George H. Young, Margaret Yuratovic, Earl 
A. Zimber; educational, Alice W. Bair, Kenneth C. Carson, Jr., Ella 1. 
Chalfant, Margaret W. Clark, Mrs. Isabel Cooper, Albert R. Gold 
smith, Mrs. Beatrice F. Hicks, John M. Holt, John W. Huston, Mrs. 
Mae Jackson, Henry W. Kipp, James Mast, Jeanne S. Mosier, Dr. 
Lewis W. Rathgeber, Charles ]. Schaut, Mrs. W. L. Smith, Rev. G. 
E. Speichel. 





LOSS BY DEATH 


Members lost by death were: Mrs. George L. Ball, annual mem- 
ber since 1926; Mr. H. I. Collingwood, annual member since 1940; 
Mr. Allen Stewart Davison, annual member since 1944; Dr. Harry T. 
Foley, annual member since 1948; The Reverend Dikram Golod, edu- 
cational member since 1953; Mrs. Randolph L. Gramentine, annual 
member since 1929; Mr. Albert W. Heeren, annual member since 1926; 
Mr. William Graham Heiner, annual member since 1950; Mr. Robert 
B. King, patron member since 1945; Mr. James Edward MacClosky, 
Jr., sustaining member since 1924; Mrs. D. Raymond McNeal, annual 
member since 1945; Mr. Augustus K. Oliver, annual member since 
1919; Mr. John G. Pew, annual member since 1917; Mr. Richard S. 
Rauh, Trustee and patron member since 1947; Mr. J. E. Roth, annual 
member since 1946; Mr. C. Alison Scully, annual member since 1945; 
Mrs. Frank N. Speller, annual member since 1948; Miss Virginia 
Parker Stevenson, educational member since 1949; Mrs. William H. 
Mercur, annual member since 1947; Mr. William Miller Wardrop, an- 
nual member since 1945; Mrs. Minnie M. Wehner, sustaining member 
since 1940; Mrs. Alice Cornelia Thaw Whitney, contributing member 
since 1923; Mr. Richard T. Wiley, annual member since 1930. 

LOSS TO HISTORY 

Devotees of Western Pennsylvania history lost two valued men- 
tors during the past weekend. They were Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, head 
of the Department of History at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Franklin F. Holbrook, librarian of the Western Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society. 

Society members will remember Mr. Holbrook for the loving atten- 
tion he gave to their historical collection at the organization headquar- 
ters, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, and for his interested participation in 
their annual tours. 

The passing of Dr. Ferguson will be noted with a sense of personal 
loss by his colleagues and by thousands of present and former students. 
His dry humor and Socratic classroom manner endeared him to those 
he taught and made the story of the past poignantly meaningful for 
the present. 

As Pittsburgh prepares to celebrate its bicentennial anniversary, 
it has lost two citizens who would have contributed significantly to that 
event. 
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